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Annual Meeting of President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE Luther H. 
Hodges represented President Kennedy at the first 
session of the 15th annual meeting of the President’s 


Committee on Employment of the Handicapped in 


Washington, D.C., on May 10. Approximately 2,000 
persons—representing the President's Committee, 
Governors’ and mayors’ committees on employment of 
the handicapped, Federal and State agencies, profes- 
sional and civic organizations, employers, rehabilita- 
tion workers, and others interested in employment and 
rehabilitation of the handicapped—attended the 
opening session. 

The objectives of the 2-day meeting were to focus 
national and international attention on the importance 
of rehabilitation and employment of the handicapped 


and to provide a forum for volunteers and profes- 
sionals to get together and exchange experiences, ideas, 
viewpoints, and suggestions. 

Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, USMCR Retired, 
Chairman of the President’s Committee, welcomed 
the group and told of advances made by the Com- 
mittee during the past year. Other speeches at the 
opening session included a keynote address by Dr. 
Leonard W. Mayo, Chairman of the President’s 
Panel on Mental Retardation of New York City and 
a Monologue of Courage, depicting in narrative form 
events in the life of the Handicapped American of the 
Year by David Brinkley, well known newscaster for 
the National Broadcasting Co. 

Secretary Hodges spoke briefly in behalf of President 
Kennedy and presented the annual awards made by 
the President’s Committee. 

The President's Trophy was awarded to Emik 
Avakian (a cerebral palsy victim), supervisor of the 
Teleregister Corp. of Stamford, Conn., who was cho- 
sen as “Handicapped American of the Year’ for 
1961. He is one of the Nation’s top experts in de- 
veloping methods for getting information into and out 
of electronic data-processing machines. (See inside 
back cover for more details. ) 

Secretary Hodges also presented cash awards and 
certificates bearing President Kennedy’s signature to 
the five winners of the National Essay Contest spon- 
sored by the President’s Committee and the Governor’s 
Committees on Employment of the Handicapped. 


Secretary of Commerce Hodges congratulates the 
winners of the National Essay Contest. Left to 
right: First prize, Ricki Graef, Lawton, Okla.; sec- 
ond prize, James Lewis Florey, Beloit, Wis.; Sec- 
retary Hodges; third prize, Mary Margaret Sharp, 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; fourth prize, Charli Ann 
Harland, Ontario, Oreg.; and fifth prize, Lynne 
Elz, Tallahassee, Fla. 





The 14th annual essay contest had entries from 43 
States and the District of Columbia. The contest is 
open to juniors and seniors in public, private, and 
parochial high schools. This year’s theme was “The 
Role of the Community in Employment of the 
Handicapped.” 

First prize of $1,000, known as the Judge Robert 
S. Marx Award, went to Ricki Géaef, Lawton High 
School, Lawton, Okla. The other prizes were: Sec- 
ond ($600): James L. Florey, Beloit Memorial High 
School, Beloit, Wis.: third ($400): Mary Margaret 
Sharp, Parkersburg High School, Parkersburg, W. 
Va.:; fourth ($300): Charli Ann Harland, Ontario 
High School, Ontario, Oreg.; and fifth ($200 
Lynne Elz, Florida High School, Tallahassee, Fla. 
All prize money was contributed by the Disabled 
American Veterans. Plaques were sent to the schools 
represented by the five national winners. The 5 top 
winners and the other 39 first-place State winners 
attended the Annual Meeting through the courtesy of 
the AFL-CIO State federations and councils. 

Next year’s contest will be known as the “Ability 
Counts” contest. The contestants will submit a sur- 
vey report rather than an essay. The students are 
asked to investigate how handicapped workers in their 
communities are proving that “ability, not disability, 
counts.” This will include contact with public and 
private organizations providing services to the handi- 
capped and interviews with handicapped persons. 
The 1963 contest theme is: “How My Community 
Benefits From the Abilities of Handicapped Workers.” 

The first day’s afternoon session featured a one-act 
play and a simulated congressional hearing on Reha- 
bilitation and Employment of the Handicapped, with 
testimony and answers to questions given by members 
of the audience. The play “The Picnic Basket,”’ with 
a New York cast, dramatized the tough road a former 
mental patient must travel after he leaves a mental 
institution to return to his home, community, and a 
job. 


Equal Opportunity Conference 


GOVERNMENT, business, and organizational 
leaders served as workshop chairman and panelists at 
the National Community Leaders’ Conference on 
Equal Employment Opportunity in Washington 
May 19. 

The 1-day conference was attended by several hun- 
dred participants who heard reports on the work of 
the President’s Committee, studied equal employment 
opportunity problems, and recommended programs 
and action to the President’s Committee. 

The workshops covered the following subjects: 
Apprenticeship, education, retraining, 
higher education, high school guidance and counsel- 
ing, youth guidance and cultural enrichment by 
private organizations, employment services and _re- 


vocational 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, March 1962 
United States 
Percentage 
change from— 


Activity ! Number or amount 


Previous Year 
month ago 


Employment Service 
New applications........ 859,700 
Referrals: 

Agricultural 

Nonagricultural 
Placements: 

Agricultural 

Nonagricultural 


139,800 
995,200 


110,500 
510,900 
287,000 
224,000 

22,100 
215,000 
201,400 
179,300 


Women 

Handicapped.... 
Counseling interviews.... 
Individuals given tests.... 
Employer visits 


Veterans 


127,700 
170,100 


New applications 
Referrals, nonagricultural. 
Placements, nonagricul- 
94,500 
8,400 
19,200 


Placements, handicapped. 


Counseling interviews.... 


State Unemployment 
Insurance 


Initial claims except tran- 
sitional * 

Weekly average insured 
unemployment 

Weeks compensated 

Weekly average benefi- 
re eee 

Average weekly benefit 
payment for total un- 
employment 

Benefits paid * 

Funds available 
a ee > $5,288,359,900 


1,170,800 


2,218,100 
9,121,100 


2,073,000 


$34.98 
$310,245,500 


Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Federal Em- 
ployees * 

Initial claims............. 10,800 

Weekly average insured 
unemployment 

Benefits paid 4 


33,900 
$5,390,800 


Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Ex-Servicemen ‘ 
Initial claims 26,400 
Weekly average insured 

unemployment 
Benefits paid 4 


49,400 
$6,545,100 


Employment Service data include Guam and the Virgin Islands 
2 Increase of less than 0.6 percent 
Includes interstate claims taken by the Virgin Islands 
‘ Includes payments under ertended duration provisions of State laws: four 
States made such payment in March 1962 
’ Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State wage 
credits. 
6 Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE andlor 
State programs 
’ Decrease of less than 0.5 percent 
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New Dimensions 
in the Veterans Program... 





Expanding Services to Veterans 


By EDWARD L. OMOHUNDRO 
Chief, Veterans Employment Service 
Bureau of Employment Security 


HE Veterans Employment Service is proud to be 

a member of the team that has embarked on a 
program to modernize and strengthen the system of 
public employment offices. This is no easy task and 
there are no readymade solutions. 

In order to meet the labor force needs of today, the 
public employment service system had to be regeared, 
first, to deal with the massive manpower changes and 
shifts which are due largely to the outgrowth of what 
has been labeled a population explosion; second, to 
assist in meeting the human problems of automation 
in offices and factories and on the farms; third, to 
help the floodtide of young people entering the work 
force; fourth, to give more effective help to older men 
and women in the work force; and fifth, to deal with 
the problems of persistent underemployment and un- 
employment which pervades too many of our urban 
and rural areas. All of these problems are of mam- 
moth proportion, and the veteran in today’s labor 
market is affected in each category. 


A New Public Image of ES 


There are, of course, many problems facing the 
Employment Service. It was recognized that one of 
the first things which had to be accomplished was to 
create a new public image of the Employment Service. 
This meant a change in the impression which many 
employers and some jobseekers had of it. Because 
many of the local offices in the past have been over- 
loaded with unemployment insurance responsibilities, 
the picture of the employment office has often been 
colored by the unemployment insurance function. 
The Employment Service local office is primarily a 
placement office which matches workers and jobs and 
it must be so recognized. 

The Employment Service of each State differs from 
that in others in its personnel, organization, and prob- 
lems. While certain standards of operation are pro- 
vided by the United States Employment Service to 
the States, there is necessarily variation in the appli- 
cation of these standards. State Veterans Employ- 
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ment Representatives work in 52 different environ- 
ments, but each is expected to perform the same basic 
duties and accomplish the same objective— “an effec- 
tive job counseling and employment placement service 
for veterans.” 

In the short history of the Veterans Employment 
Service, the close relationship in its development with 
that of the whole system of public employment services 
is brought out. In a like manner, the objectives and 
policies of the United States Employment Service and 
its Veterans Employment Service are closely related. 
These stated objectives and policies are based on the 
policies set forth by the Secretary of Labor, and are 
based upon the laws enacted by Congress. 

Wide Acceptance of Policies 

Without exception, the State agencies have accepted 
these policies. However, the implementation of them 
in local office operations varies from State to State and 
from local office to local office within the State. The 
Veterans Employment Service has a major role in 
assuring the effective implementation of these policies. 

The Employment Service improvement and expan- 
sion program was started about a year ago. It has 
taken considerable time to get underway, and the full 
benefits are not yet realized. Staffing and training 
take time and a natural lag is expected before we 
will realize productive accomplishment. As one would 
expect, the concern of the Veterans Employment 
Service during this period is what progress is being 
made toward improving services to veterans. In some 
instances it has been good, whereas in others we have 
noted no improvement. It is like saying—in some 
areas we have done well with the expansion program 
but have not done enough with the improvement 
program. 

The Veterans Employment Service knows that 
whatever improvement is gained will be reflected 
equally in services to veterans. With the expansion 
and improvement program, we expect that for the 
first time in a long period the local veterans employ- 
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ment representative will be allowed sufficient time to 
carry out his primary responsibilities. During the past 
several years, we found the local veterans employment 
representative loaded down with so many other assign- 
ments that his primary duties to the veteran applicant 
were being neglected. The reasons given were lack 
of time, insufficient funds, and not enough personnel. 
With additional resources, we expect this situation to 
be corrected. At the present time, however, there are 
still instances where the additional resources are not 
being used to effect the needed improvement in the 
veterans program. This, I assure you, will receive our 
full attention in the months ahead. 

The expansion and improvement program in each 
State should include provisions for strengthening the 
local office so that it will give the best possible service 
to the veteran. First, this requires. that there be a 
Veterans Employment Representative in each office 
and that he be given sufficient time to carry out his 
primary duties. It will also require that other per- 
sonnel in the office be familiar with the veterans pro- 
gram and that appropriate steps are taken to assure 
that all new staff are given training in services to 
veterans. It is the belief of the Veterans Employment 
Service that these additional resources should provide 
the office with the staff to develop job opportunities 
for veteran applicants. It should permit them to give 
greater attention to the older veteran as well as to 
the veteran who has been displaced due to automation 
or other technological changes. It should provide an 
opportunity to widen our scope in the local offices 
and become more productive, which will mean greater 
job opportunities not only for veterans but for all 
applicants. 

The employment situation for veterans, as for all 
workers, was severely affected by the sharp business 
downturn during the second half of calendar year 
1960 and the early months of 1961. 

Since veterans comprise nearly one-third of the total 
civilian labor force and nearly one-half of the male 
work force, major shifts in the economy directly affect 
the job status of veterans. 

Veterans probably felt the sharpest impact of the 


recent recession since, as adult male workers, they 
predominated in the heavy goods and construction 
industries which, in addition to being the first to be 
affected by the business downturn, experienced the 
most marked and persistent weaknesses. 

Our performance record shows that over a million 
veterans received job placement assistance through the 
public employment offices during fiscal year 1961. 
Approximately 10 percent of this number were dis- 
abled veterans. ‘This is a significant record and no 
doubt did much to help the economy. 

The job outlook for veterans in the coming months 
should improve over that of a year ago. However, 
because of technological changes, fewer workers may 
be needed to produce the same output as in previous 
years. 

This, considered with the entrance of new jobseek- 
ers—mainly youth and women—in the labor market, 
indicates that the period ahead will become more 
competitive for jobseekers than has been true in the 
past. This will, no doubt, have a particular effect on 
the job-seeking veteran. 

The Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962 offers excellent opportunities for veterans. It 
provides a method by which they can gain new skills 
and improve or update their present skills. This 
training can enhance their chances for jobs in today’s 
labor market. In carrying out its responsibilities in 
connection with the Act, the Employment Service must 
provide veterans the same preference in referrals to 
training—provided they meet the other qualifica- 
tions—as are now granted in referring applicants to 
job openings under existing law. 

Employment conditions today are a tremendous 
challenge to all of us who are charged with the respon- 
sibility of assisting workers in securing jobs that will 
utilize their highest skills. We of the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service pledge our entire resources in this 
movement to expand and improve the Employment 
Service. We have always operated on the principle 
that a good Veterans Employment Service means a 
good overall Employment Service and, conversely, a 
good Employment Service means a good Veterans 
Employment Service. 


Employment Service Activities for Veterans, Calendar Year 1961 


New applications 


1, 649, 064 


Handicapped 


Counseling interviews 


196, 942 
107, 728 


Handicapped 


Nonagricultural referrals 


1, 898, 254 


Nonagricultural placements 


1, 109, 242 





Handicapped 
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Implications for Veteran 


of the a 
Manpower Development and Training Act 





By WILLIAM 8S. HARRIS 


Veterans Employment Specialist 


Veterans Employment Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 





LMOST everyone is aware of the benefits reaped 
by this country as a result of the education and 
training program for veterans developed after the start 
of World War II. The men and women who were 
educated and trained in the professions and skilled 
trades are serving the entire Nation. Those who were 
injured in mind or body received special rehabilitation 
training so that they might pursue useful occupations 
and make their contribution to the welfare of the 
country. Without such training they might have easily 
become a burden to society. The technical and super- 
visory proficiency brought back by veterans contributed 
greatly to the encouragement and staffing of the post- 
war technological revolution. It was estimated that 
the cost of GI education of around $14.5 billion would 
be repaid within a few years in additional income and 
taxes. 

The experience gained from the GI education and 
training proved that if training is properly utilized it 
will pay dividends. It was probably the first example 
of a mass training program that was designed to help 
raise skill levels to meet postwar occupational needs. 
No fewer than 7.8 million WW II veterans took on-the- 
job or school training, 2.2 million of them at the 
college level; another 2.4 million veterans pursued 
training under the Korea GI program. 

Those of us who are engaged in Employment Se- 
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curity know only too well that the rapid growth of 
the economy and the tremendous increase in popula- 
tion are causing many new manpower developments 
and problems. We know that there is a critical need 
for more and better trained personnel in numerous 
categories. We know there are some jobs going un- 
filled because of the lack of qualified personnel. We 
have been experiencing frequent periods of cyclical un- 
employment and a rising level of persistent unemploy- 
ment. Also, we are seeing more and more examples 
of skill obsolescence due to changes in production 
processes. 

To cope with the unemployment problems of today, 
it is necessary that the government, employers, work- 
ers, and organizations work together. The recently 
enacted Manpower Development and Training Act 
of 1962 is one such method designed to help solve 
these problems. Of course, no one claims that it will 
do the whole job, but it is action in the right direction. 

War veterans find themselves in the middle of to- 
day’s employment problems. They comprise a substan- 
tial part of the work force. The veteran population 
of more than 23 million makes up almost one-half of 
all men in the work force. As a group, they are, for 
the most part, to be found working in the heavy goods 
and other production industries. It is in these indus- 
tries that many of the current adjustments are taking 
place. 





Today, we find that many veterans are being dis- 
placed from their jobs for the first time since the war. 
Many of them received training under the GI pro- 
gram. Many are remaining unemployed for long 
periods of time. They are veterans who do not pos- 
sess the necessary skills and experience to compete in 
the work force. This situation is especially serious 
among the group that has reached a period when their 
living needs are the greatest. It is also occurring at 
a time when they should be moving into the most 
productive years of their lives. All of this means that 
services to veterans must receive additional effort. 
The task is becoming greater. 

Looking at the overall picture, we feel the new 
Manpower Development and Training Act has great 
implications for veterans. Based on the precedent of 
the GI training program, the major veterans’ organi- 
zations also feel that training under the new act will 
be beneficial, not only to veterans, but also to the 
general working population. They affirmed their be- 
lief by going on record at their 1961 national con- 
ventions urging Congress to enact this legislation. 
Since these organizations played the major role in 
originally securing training benefits for veterans, 
it is easy to understand why they supported this 
legislation. 


Many Veterans Need Training 


From information gathered on visits to States 
throughout the Nation and from reports received from 
State VER’s, we in the Veterans Employment Service 
know that there are large numbers of veterans who 
are in need of training or retraining to update their 
present skills or to acquire new skills. 

There has been an average of 700,000 veterans’ ap- 
plications in the local office active files at the end of 
each calendar year for the past 5 years. The number 
has ranged from a low of 550,000 in 1956 to a high of 
910,000 in 1958. Reviewing these applications, we 
know that most of them are for veterans in the semi- 
skilled and unskilled categories, with little education 
and training. Many of these veterans are in serious 
need of training that will lead to employment. Cer- 
tainly those that are classified in the unskilled category 
will need help, as the demand for such services is be- 
coming more limited. 

Some questions have been raised concerning the 
attitude of those in the age category of veterans (aver- 
age age 42) toward availing themselves of training 
opportunities. In previous years, it was understood by 
people in the professional and managerial occupations 
that their need for training would never cease, whereas 
in the trades it was generally different. In this latter 
group it was assumed that, once the skill was acquired, 
from then on experience was all that would be needed. 


< 


Apprentice training programs for veterans increased the Nation’s 
much-needed supply of craftsmen for the postwar industrial de- 
velopment. 1. Apprentice patternmaker. 2. Classroom instruction 
of apprentice carpenters. 3. Apprentice machinist. 
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In this era we find the situation changing and now 
all workers are finding it necessary to keep their skills 
updated through education and training. Perhaps 
inany workers are not yet aware of this, but it is true. 

Without doubt, training for older workers will re- 
quire adjustments and for many will necessitate con- 
siderable self-discipline. It will require additional 
counseling and perhaps a different kind of counseling 
from that received when they were younger and enter- 
ing the work force for the first time. However, those 
of us who have worked with veterans know that their 
experience with men and machines and their under- 
standing of the benefits of training make them more 
receptive to any retraining program, Current experi- 
ence under the Area Redevelopment Act shows that 
veterans are successfully pursuing courses of training. 


Effect on Services to Veterans 


How will the Manpower Development and Training 
Act affect services to veterans in the local offices? 
Simply stated, it will require more effort and attention 
to veterans, particularly on the part of the local VER. 
To do an effective job, the local VER will have to 
keep himself completely informed on all aspects of 
the training that is being provided in his area. For the 
most part, it will require the assumption of increasing 
and expanding responsibilities. Specifically, the local 
VER will need to keep abreast of the following: 

a) Training needs of the community; 

b) Qualifications and characteristics of veteran 
applicants ; 

c) Establishments that use the skills of the newly 
trained applicant; 

d) Statistical data that reflect the activities of 
those pursuing training under the Act; 

e) Results of those who have received training 
to see if they have been placed on jobs that utilize their 
newly acquired skill; and 

f) Development of an information program to in- 
sure that veterans and veterans’ organizations are fully 
informed of training opportunities. 

The Manpower Development and Training Act 
places the responsibility of selection and referral for 
training with the United States Employment Service. 
Selection and referral are for the sole purpose of plac- 
ing an individual in employment. Since the Employ- 
ment Service gives veterans preference in referrals 
to job openings, and in accordance with the Secretary 
of Labor’s Regulations that referrals to occupational 
training programs shall conform to all applicable laws 
pertaining to veterans preference, veterans are to re- 
ceive preference in selection and referral over non- 
veterans within the classifications set up by the Act. 
This creates a major additional program area of re- 
sponsibility for the local office VER. In carrying out 
his primary duty to veterans, he will need to see that 


> 


Although disabled during World War II, this veteran is making 
his contribution as a chemist. 
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Rehabilitation of this blinded veteran enabled him to return to a 
productive and satisfying job. 





procedures are established in his office to insure this 
preferential treatment. 

It has been made clear to all that the job advantage 
in the future will be in the hands of those workers 
who have appropriate training and skills. In order to 
maintain a favorable status in the labor force, the 
veteran will need to be encouraged to improve his skill 


and develop his knowledge. The Employment Service 
has been charged by law to operate a program that 
will provide veterans the maximum of job opportunity 
in the field of gainful employment. In this regard 
our responsibility is clear. The Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act will certainly provide some 
of the means to accomplish this goal. 


Training New Employees 
on Services to Veterans 


HE new employee is exposed to the policies and 

procedures of service to veterans by the Texas 
Employment Commission three times in his first 4 
to 12 weeks of duty. 

Using the term “orientation training” in a strict 
sense, service to veterans receives the “once over 
lightly” treatment not later than the third day of the 
employee’s introduction to the agency. 

This training and subsequent entry-functional train- 
ing are given in the local or district office. (The dis- 
trict office is an administration facility for a designated 
geographical area including several local offices. ) 

Perhaps “introduction training” is a better term 
than “orientation” to describe the new employee’s 
first formal training session. A representative of man- 
agement presents the training, using enlarged organi- 
zation charts of the central office, district office, and 
a typical local office to introduce the new employee 
to the function of the Veterans Employment Service 
and the position of the Veterans Employment Repre- 
sentative in the organization. 

This training, with questions and discussion, lasts 
about 2 hours. Each major function, such as benefits, 
placement, and personnel, is briefly described as it 
applies to veterans, and the tie-in with local office 
operation is explained. By visual means, the new 
employee learns that the State VER position is part 
of the central office senior staff, and the local VER 
is part of the manager’s staff. At the same time the 
employee is told that in filling employer orders for 
workers, priority in referral to qualified veterans is 
not only a matter of agency policy but also a legal 
responsibility to be discharged in accordance with 
Federal law and the policies of the United States 
Employment Service. The requirements of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 and the GI Bill of 1944, 
with amendments, are also explained. 

At this point the new employee has some general 
awareness that the agency, by law and policy, has a 
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By THOMAS D. KIMBRO 


Veterans Employment Representative for Texas 


special obligation to veterans. He may also remem- 
ber that somewhere in the administrative hierarchy 
is a payroll title of Veterans Employment Representa- 
tive. 

The new employee receives three small booklets, 
“Handbook for Employees,” “Welcome to TEC,” and 
“Let’s Look at TEC.” Two of these publications in- 
clude a specific reference to the veterans program. 

In recent years, and prior to the current expansion 
and improvement of the Employment Service, agency 
formal training on service to veterans was incorpo- 
rated into entry-functional training, and refresher 
training was given as needed. 

With the advent of the expansion program and the 
attendant increase of Employment Service positions, 
the agency, with encouragement and assistance from 
the State VER, urged the local offices to add a spe- 
cial training session on service to veterans. This train- 
ing closely follows completion by the new employee 
of entry-functional training—usually in his third 
month on duty. 

However, in the entry-functional training, proper 
service to veterans is emphasized as part of the train- 
ing of each separate function—reception, application 
taking, order filling, counseling, and regular and se- 
lective placement. This phase of training is normally 
given by the local office supervisor heading the func- 
tion in which training is given. 

For example, in order filling training, priority in 
referral is explained, including the use of related oc- 
cupations to insure that any qualified veteran is con- 
sidered before an effort is made to refer nonveterans. 
Here too, the fact that priority in referral must be 
given in the local office—not in the employer’s estab- 
lishment—is stressed. 

Not necessarily last, but usually after most entry- 
functional training has been given, the local office 
manager schedules a 3- to 4-hour session of group 
training on special services to veterans. This training 
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is almost always presented by the local VER with the 
help of a member of the state VES staff wherever pos- 
sible. The State VES staff has assisted some districts 
in preparing an outline for use in this training. 

Each local office has a copy of the VES Instructor’s 
Guide, Part A, and Trainee Workbook, Part B, of 
Training Unit No. 45. Some 20 of the larger offices 
have recently had refresher training on service to vet- 
erans where a flip chart, developed by the VES, is 
used to illustrate veteran services. 

Training outlines used are tailored to the size and 
complexities of the offices for which they are prepared. 
However, all outlines follow a similar pattern. 

They begin with “The Historical Background, Legal 
Basis, and the Policies of the Secretary of Labor for 
Service to Veterans.” All outlines cover the definition 
of a veteran, priority in referral, preferential treat- 
ment, counseling, use of other agencies and organiza- 


tions, responsibility of management, supervision, VER 
duties, and performance of employees in serving 
veterans. 

In discussing “preferential treatment,” the service to 
be rendered to disabled veterans by receptionist, appli- 
cations interviewer, LVER, and employer service rep- 
resentative is emphasized. The use of job development 
where needed and exposure to available openings in 
the office at the time of initial visit and subsequent 
visits to the office are explained. Application cards of 
disabled veterans pulled from inactive files are used 
to demonstrate how complete applications, counseling, 
and job development can be used to place the disabled 
veteran. 

Constant effort is made by representatives of the 
central office placement department and the VES to 
evaluate the effectiveness of training. 


VES Essis uations in California 


By BENJAMIN B. BROWN 
State Program Supervisor, Services to Veterans 
California Department of Employment 


N 1956, when the Veterans Employment Service 
announced its intention to evaluate services to vet- 


erans in the local offices, the question was immediately 
raised by both the California agency and the Cali- 
fornia VES staff of how to make these evaluations 
most effective. While the VES staff was being trained, 
a plan was formulated to give administrative status 


to these evaluations. In brief, the plan was this: 

The State VER would write up his evaluation find- 
ings and transmit them to the chief of the Division 
of Public Employment Offices and Benefit Payments, 
who is the administrator for all local offices in Cali- 
fornia. At that point, a member of the Division staff 
would review the evaluation and write a memorandum 
transmitting three copies to the appropriate area man- 
ager who would retain one, send one to the appropri- 
ate field supervisor, and route the third to the local 
office which was the subject of the evaluation. 

When the evaluations were first instituted, none of 
us knew what they might turn up. But it was not 
long before patterns began to emerge. In some in- 
stances, the evaluations confirmed what a good many 
of us had thought all along, namely, that a given office 
had an excellent program of service to veterans. For 
other offices, however, some of our subjective ideas 
got a rude shock when we discovered weaknesses in 
programs which we had thought were strong. 

Whatever the findings, the transmittal was always 
to include comments on the VES report. Some offices 
were given clear commendations for an excellent pro- 
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gram. In others, specific weaknesses were pointed out 
with recommendations for improvement. In still 
others, although these were rare, the area manager 
was asked to have the field supervisor review the report 
with the local office manager and draw up a plan of 
action which would correct the weaknesses noted in 
the report. The transmittal asked that a copy of 
such plan of action be returned to the chief of the 
division. 


Reaction of Local Offices 


The VES evaluations have been handled in this 
manner for 5 years. In the beginning, there were a 
few cases of resentment of the criticism which the 
evaluations brought forth. Gradually, however, this 
resentment has died down until today it is a rare oc- 
currence. Local office personnel now accept VES 
comments in the spirit in which they are made—as 
constructive and helpful. This is reflected in the 
monthly reports of Special Services to Veterans which 
frequently comment on the helpfulness of the VES 
staff member in making the evaluation in a particular 
office. 

In California, each local VER is required to evaluate 
his own program by standards which are set out in the 
local office manual. The VER uses evaluation forms 
for ascertaining what services are provided veterans 
at every point in the office. These evaluations are re- 
viewed by the local office manager and such members 
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of the management team as may be concerned. Thus, 
the local office management team is aware at all times 
of the strengths and weaknesses of the local office pro- 
gram and consequently should be able to take steps 
to overcome any deficiencies even before a member 
of the VES staff makes his formal evaluation. An 
additional task which the VES has undertaken in 
California is the review of the local VER’s evaluations 
and the determination that management is following 
through on the findings and recommendations. The 
VES staff also appraises the effectiveness of the local 
VER’s community contacts and his relationship with 
veterans’ organizations and other groups interested 
in the veterans employment program. 


Effect of the Program 


There is a distinct psychological advantage in having 
the local office staff know that the VES staff is avail- 
able, regularly, for review of and assistance with the 
local office program. This joint relationship has 
resulted in significant improvements in veterans serv- 
ices. The formal transmittal of the evaluations back 
to the local office through line supervision gives the 
evaluations the force of a line instruction. At conven- 
tions of veterans’ organizations, in their executive com- 


mittee meetings, and in meetings of the State, area, 
and local veterans employment committees, the State 
VER reports in general on his evaluation program 
and on the condition of the veterans programs in 
the local offices. This has done much to maintain an 
interest in employment activities on the part of 
veterans’ organizations. The local VER may also re- 
port the findings of a VES evaluation to his local 
veterans employment committee. As a result of this 
information, the veterans’ organizations give intelligent 
and constructive support to the program at all levels. 

The contribution made by the VES evaluations to 

our program stems from the fact that they are: 
Constructive; 

2. Based on objective observations and uniform 
standards; 

Recognized as one of our regular administrative 
controls; 

4. Accepted by the local office staff; and 

5. Used as a source of information on the effective- 
ness of the veterans program by the veterans’ organi- 
zations. 

California is proud of its veterans program. We 
believe that the degree of success which we have 
achieved with it is due to a close spirit of cooperation 
between the State agency, the VES, and the veterans’ 
organizations. 


Reemployment Rights—A Progress Repor 


By HUGH W. 
Director 
Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 


O* J. oa ARY 11, 1960, the Acting Secretary of 
Labor James T. ‘Oo Connell set the stage for the 
1960 amendments to the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act in these words: “Experience under the 
administration of present laws relating to veterans’ re- 
employment rights indicates that clarifying legislation 
is necessary to resolve inconsistencies and inequities.” 
On July 25, 1961, ~~ President of the United States, 
in a broadcast to the Nation, set in motion the 1961 
amendments to the Act. He said, “We need the 
capability of placing in any critical area at the appro- 
priate time a force which, combined with those of our 
allies, is large enough to make clear our determination 
and our ability to defend our rights at all costs and 
to meet all levels of aggressor pressure with whatever 
levels of force are required. I am asking Congress 
for authority to order to active duty certain Ready Re- 
serve units and individual reservists and to extend tours 
of duty; and under that authority, I am planning to 
order to active duty a number of air transport squad- 
rons and Air National Guard tactical air squadrons to 
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BRADLEY 


give us the airlift capacity and protection we need. 
Other reserve forces will be called up when needed.” 


Public Law 86-632 


This law, which became effective September 10, 
1960, amended those sections of the Act dealing with 
guardsmen and reservists who leave their jobs to per- 
form training in the Armed Forces—as distinguished 
from active duty. Briefly, the new law made these 
changes: 

1. It repealed section 262(f) of the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1955, which provided reemployment 
rights for Ready Reservists who perform 3 to 6 months’ 
active duty for training, and placed the provisions with 
respect to their rights in section 9(g) (3) of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act. 

2. It gave members of the National Guard who 
perform 3 to 6 months’ active duty for training the 
same rights as those accorded reservists. 

3. It reduced the application period for reemploy- 
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Official U.S. Navy Photograph 


A thorough briefing on the reemployment rights guar- 
anteed fo veterans returning to civilian employment is 
standard procedure for Navy personnel being sep- 
arated at the U.S. Naval Base, Newport, R.!. In 1960, 
2,500 Naval personnel—more than two-thirds of those 
separated from the Navy at the Newport base—were 
eligible for assistance from the Bureau of Veterans’ 
Reemployment Rights. 


ment rights for 3 to 6 months’ trainees from 60 days to 
31 days. 

+. It increased the maximum period of hospitaliza- 
tion for 6 months’ trainees from 6 months to 1 year, 
after which they must apply for reemployment rights 
within 31 days. 

5. It established a new section, 9(g) (4), to cover 
the rights and conditions to be met by guardsmen 
and reservists performing annual training in summer 
encampments and on cruises, weekly and weekend 
drills, and other types of active or inactive duty 
training. This required guardsmen, reservists, and 
rejectees to request a leave of absence from their 


employers before leaving their jobs to perform such 
training, and it required employers to grant the leave 


requested. Persons accepted for extended active duty 
as inductees or enlistees were not subject to the re- 
quest for leave requirement, and the 1961 amendments 
relieved the rejectee of this requirement. 

6. It placed the reemployment rights of rejectees 
and the conditions they must meet in section 9(g) (4) 
of the Act. 

7. It eliminated the 30-day application period for 
guardsmen and reservists performing training duty, 
and for rejectees, and substituted the requirement that 
they must report back to work at the beginning of 
the next regularly scheduled working period follow- 
ing release from training duty or rejection. It al- 
lowed sufficient time for travel and for other delays 
in reporting over which the employee had no control. 

8. It extended the time for reporting back to work 
to a period not to exceed 1 year where the employee 
is hospitalized incident to his training duty. 

9. It covered the guardsman, reservist, and rejectee 
under the disability provisions to the same extent as 
inductees and enlistees. 

10. It permitted guardsmen and reservists to re- 
turn to their positions with such seniority, status, 
pay rate, and vacations as they would have had if 
they had not been absent on training duty. The 
“vacation” protection is construed to mean that they 
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must be granted earned vacations in addition to time 
off to perform military training or to determine phys- 
ical fitness to enter the service, unless, of course, it is 
mutually agreed, for extra pay considerations or other- 
wise, that the vacation and military leave will be 
taken concurrently. 

11. It protected guardsmen and reservists on train- 
ing duty against any disadvantage with respect to 
rights based on contract or practice because of their 
statutory leave. 

12. It added a new section, 9(g) (5), which spells 
out the type of training performed by members of the 
National Guard which is covered by the reemploy- 
ment provisions. This does not include guardsmen 
who are called out by State Governors for strictly local 
duty occasioned by riots, hurricanes, fires, etc. 


Public Law 87-391 


Following the enactment of Public Law 87-117 in 
August 1961, the President authorized the armed serv- 
ices to retain certain military personnel and to recall 
up to 250,000 members of the Ready Reserve and 
National Guard for periods of military service not to 
exceed 12 months. This required additional legislation 
to protect the reemployment rights of certain persons 
retained or recalled under Public Law 87-117. This 
protection was provided in Public Law 87-391, signed 
by the President on October 4, 1961. 

Prior to the passage of Public Law 87-391, any 
person who served for more than 4 years in the armed 
services (except when retained pursuant to law) after 
June 24, 1948, forfeited his statutory reemployment 
rights. The main purpose of Public Law 87-391 was 
to protect the reemployment rights of persons called 
upon to perform additional active duty, who had 
already served a substantial part of the 4-year period 
during which they had reemployment rights under 
existing law. Public Law 87-391 permits an addi- 
tional 3-year period after August 1, 1961, during which 
reemployment rights will be preserved. 

(Continued on page 22) 





Porter R. Hemphill (right) teaches indus- 
trial machine operation to a group of un- 
employed veterans and nonveterans in a 
retraining program underway at South 
Hagerstown High School. 


Gil Training Helped Make It Possible 


By GRAFTON LEE BROWN 
Veterans Employment Representative for Maryland 


| SPITE of the interruption to their education or 


careers occasioned by World War II, the GI Bill 
enabled many veterans to return to civilian life, go 
forward with their plans, and achieve positions of 
leadership in their chosen fields. For some, the re- 
sumption of their education or training presented no 
problem, but for hundreds of thousands of others the 
GI Bill opened up entirely new vistas of opportunity. 
Without the help afforded under the Bill, these vet- 
erans would have found it impossible to complete 
their educational and training plans. 

On the whole, these veterans were characterized 
by a maturity beyond their years and were motivated 
by a strong desire to make up for lost time. Con- 
trary to expectations, few gave up before completing 
their educational goals. As a result, the Nation’s sup- 
ply of engineers, teachers, doctors, lawyers, scientists, 
nurses, clergymen, and skilled craftsmen was substan- 
tially increased. 

At the height of the program, in Maryland—as in 
other States—the universities, colleges, and trade 
schools were crowded with World War II veterans 
taking a wide variety of courses. As their graduation 
approached, the Department of Employment Security 
undertook an intensive program to place them in po- 
sitions for which they were qualified. They were 
interviewed on campus, and letters setting forth their 
qualifications were written to literally thousands of 
employers. Many were placed through these efforts. 

There were numerous veterans who took on-the- 
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job or apprenticeship training and met with a large 
measure of success. Companies accepted many vet- 
erans for training under Public Law 346 and still 
retain them in service. In addition, a large number 
of apprentice electricians and apprentice carpenters 
completed their training and are now master crafts- 
men. These courses have been so successful that they 
continue to attract veterans in good numbers. 

Maryland’s experience has been duplicated in the 
Nation as a whole, which as a result of the training 
under the GI Bill increased its supply of skilled man- 
power. One wonders how successful these veterans 
would have been had they been left “on their own,” 
and one shudders to think how much poorer the Na- 
tion’s economy would be had there been no GI Bill. 

Educators in all parts of the country and in almost 
every type of educational institution have high praise 
for the program. They were impressed with the suc- 
cess of the World War II veteran and accordingly 
welcomed the Korea vets. The effects of the GI edu- 
cational program on the general level of education, 
the Nation’s skilled manpower resources, productivity, 
and gross national product are still to be assessed, but 
surely the veteran, his community, and the Nation 
as a whole are richer because of the program. 

No doubt the success of the educational and train- 
ing provisions of the GI Bill had a significant influence 
on the decision of the Congress in passing the Area 
Redevelopment Act of 1961, and the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1962, with their train- 
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Theory as well as practical work is cov- 
ered in the training course for machine 
tool operators currently being given to 60 
unemployed men, among whom are many 
veterans. 


ing and retraining provisions for the long-term unem- 
ployed and for workers displaced by automation or 
other technological changes. 

In Maryland, the responsibility for launching these 
training projects is shared by three agencies: Depart- 
ment of Economic Development, which helps local 
communities organize their own development com- 
missions and prepare a suitable plan for the economic 
development of their area; the Department of Em- 
ployment Security, which analyzes the available labor 
force and potential labor demands of the community 
in terms of specific job skills as a guide for proposing 
training, and when training is approved, selects and 
refers trainees; and the Department of Education, 
which through the local school board supplies the 
instructors and training facilities. 

At this time four traiaing programs have been 
initiated in the State. All are in the western Maryland 
area which has long been harassed by substantial and 
persistent unemployment. Veterans are well repre- 
sented in three of these projects. The fourth, which 
trains knitting machine operators, by its very nature 
fails to attract male veterans. 

In Hagerstown, two training projects were started 
in February 1962. In the first, 60 are enrolled as 
trainees for machine tool operators, and, in the second, 
60 have enrolled as trainees for electronic mechanics. 
Of these 120 trainees, 48 are veterans. The classes 
are conducted in two Hagerstown high schools, under 
the supervision of the local school board, and will run 


for 16 and 20 weeks, respectively. Training is pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily, and it is expected that a second 
class in each course will be authorized. 

In Cumberland, a training course for machine tool 
operators was started a few weeks after the Hagerstown 
class. There are 25 persons enrolled, 7 of whom are 
veterans and, as in Hagerstown, training is proceeding 
satisfactorily. 

Upon completion of the course, it is expected that 
the students will be placed in new or expanding indus- 
tries in the areas which have indicated a need for 
trained machine tool operators and electronics me- 
chanics. Public support has been very strong for these 
training projects, and the newspapers in the area have 
given them excellent publicity. One Hagerstown 
paper sent a reporter to look in on these classes. He 
reported that one would not find a “more serious and 
determined group of students” than these trainees. 
The article complimented the vocational supervisor of 
the Board of Education and the manager of the local 
office of the Department of Employment Security for 
getting these projects “on the road.” 

The expected benefits for Hagerstown, as expressed 
in that article, can be voiced here as the hope for all 
communities where these retraining programs are 
undertaken: “. . . that occupational skills of the 
unemployed will be upgraded, local industries will be 
encouraged to expand or diversify, and new industries 
will be attracted to the community.” 








Coming in July... 


Automation—Area Redevelopment 
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The American Legion 
Presents an Employer Awar 


By GEORGE W. CARPENTER 


Assistant Veterans Employment Representative for New York 


HE recent American Legion National Employer: 

Award went to the Eastern Division of Western 
Printing and Lithographing Co. in Poughkeepsie. In 
presenting the Award to Richard Small, Vice Presi- 
dent, the 1960 National Commander of The Ameri- 
can Legion, Martin B. McKneally, said: “Western 
Printing demonstrates the ideals of charity and 
good business through its work.” 

Commander McKneally pointed out that Western 
in Poughkeepsie was receiving the Legion Award be- 
cause it employs a large proportion of veterans, of 
whom 5 percent are disabled. 

From a small basement print shop of five people 
in 1907, the company has grown to one of the largest 
lithographic establishments in the Nation, and is one 
of the world’s largest publishers of children’s books 
and games. Today, Western’s overall employment is 
approximately 6,000, and its annual gross sales are 
well over $124 million. A major factor in the suc- 
cess of Western at Poughkeepsie is the long continuous 


service of its employees; 363 Westerners have com- 
pleted 20 years of service at all plants and offices, 
while 67 have served Western at Poughkeepsie for 
that long. Many of these 20-year men and women 
have risen from unskilled jobs to executive and man- 
agement positions with the company. 

Western’s concern for the welfare of its employees 
is shown, in part, by the company’s extensive safety 
program, conducted on and off the job. An elaborate 
accident prevention program functions in Poughkeep- 
sie, guided by a safety committee which meets every 
month to inspect the plant and recommend improve- 
ments in plant operations. 

In a constant effort to promote Westerners within 
the ranks, the company has established training and 
development programs at every level. Apprentice 
training and classes in departmental operations and 
management are made available to employees on a 
year-round basis. Hundreds of members of Western 
at Poughkeepsie take advantage of these classes. 


Participating in the award ceremony to the Eastern Division of Western Printing are, left to right: Roger Busha, LVER; Theron A. Yawn, 
Poughkeepsie local office manager; George W. Carpenter, Assistant VER for New York; Richard Small, Vice President, Western Printing & 
Lithographing Company—Poughkeepsie; Paul S$. Samuels, Past Commander, Poughkeepsie American Legion; and Thomas Murray, Place- 


ment Supervisor, Poughkeepsie local office. 
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As the result of an explosion, Glendon R. Boddy lost his left hand. 
When he recovered, he could not find a job until he applied at 
Western Printing. He was employed as a proofreader, despite 
his lack of experience, and is doing very well. 


Company policy on employment of disabled vet- 
erans and other handicapped persons is such that all 
top management and line supervisors are favorable 
to the use of qualified veterans who may be disabled. 
Their industrial physician cooperates fully in evalu- 


At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2 


cruitment prac tices, community resources for expand- 
ing equal employment opportunity, inservice training 
and promotion practices, and manpower projections. 


Urban Area Manpower Conference 


A 2-DAY Urban Area Manpower Conference will 
be held in Kansas City, Mo., on June 11 and 12. 

The purposes of this conference are (1) to discuss 
the manpower role and responsibilities of the Employ- 
ment Service, specifically in the 54 largest urban areas; 
and (2) to assess progress in the reorganization of the 
Employment Service in these metropolitan areas. 

The State administrator and the Employment Serv- 
ice director from each of the 29 States affected, and 
a local Employment Service representative from each 
of the 54 metropolitan areas are expected to attend. 

Robert C. Goodwin, Administrator of the Bureau 
of Employment Security, is general chairman for the 
conference. The first session will be given over to 
two speeches: “Role of the Employment Service in 
Urban Areas,” and “Significance of Urban Areas in 
the National Manpower Picture.” 

Discussion groups will cover the following topics: 
ARA and manpower training, automation and tech- 
nological change, professional placement services, 
services to youth, services to employers and labor 
unions, services to special applicant groups, and 
organization and management. 
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ating the disabilities of the individuals as well as 
assisting in their proper placement. 

There is no limit on the type of job open to a dis- 
abled veteran, provided he is able to do the work re- 
quired. Promotion opportunities exist for a disabled 
veteran as for any other individual able to do the 
available work. 

Western’s reemployment policy is favorable to ex- 
servicemen. There have been instances in which men 
who had not yet completed their probationary periods 
were called into service, and subsequently were ac- 
corded the privilege of reemployment. This was done 
even though they had not been on the job long enough 
for an evaluation of their performance or a determina- 
tion as to their continuance as regular full-time em- 
ployees. 

The Poughkeepsie office of the State Employment 
Service, located in this historic Hudson Valley area, 
has been responsible, for the second time in 7 years, 
for identifying and recommending an outstanding 
employer of the handicapped for this coveted award. 

The local office relationship with Western is so good 
that during the past year, in cooperation with the 
Maryland State Employment Service, the local office 
assisted Western in locating a new plant on the Eastern 
Shore. 


BES Administrative Service Reorganizes 


THE organization of the new Administration and 
Management Service in the Bureau of Employment 
Security under William R. Curtis was announced 
recently. 

The new Service has been divided into three major 
organizations: The Office of Management and Ap- 
prisal; the Office of Fiscal Policy and Management; 
and the Office of Program Reports and Research. 

The Office of Management and Appraisal is com- 
posed of the following four divisions: State Agency 
Audit and Management Appraisal; Automatic Data 
Processing; State Personnel Management; and Fed- 
eral Management and Administration. 

The Office of Fiscal Policy and Management has 
three divisions: State Technical Fiscal Assistance ; 
State Budgets and Fiscal Standards; and Appropri- 
ations and Federal Fiscal Activities. 

The Office of Program Reports and Research 1s 
made up of two divisions: Economic Research and 
Analysis; and Reports and Technical Assistance. The 
old program review and activity analysis organization 
in OPRA was transferred to this Service and Daniel 
Darling was designated as Director. The Service be- 
came operative immediately. 

The other parts of the new Service will become 
operative when the staffing of major positions has 
been completed. 
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Ability 


Three years later he was in a serious train accident 
which resulted in the loss of his left leg below the 
knee. 

In 1952 he accepted a position in tool and die work 
which he held until 1955, when he had another acci- 
dent and lost the second finger on his left hand. In 
1958 he accepted a position as installer of auto acces- 
sories and later was promoted to assistant manager 
at $1.60 an hour, a position he held until January 
1962. 

Interviewing in depth brought out a complete pic- 
ture of this veteran’s qualifications. It showed not 
only his experience during the 15 years since entering 
private employment after World War II, but also 
pointed up his Navy training and assignments during 
his 5 years in the armed service. Learning of his origi- 





Three Job 


By HENRY F. CZERWINS 
New Orleans Clerical 
Louisiana State E 


His early training and experience as a patternmaker brought 
Cecil Levy a good job despite his handicaps. 


Putting Experience to Work 


By ROBERT E. DOHERTY 
Veterans Employment Representative 
Buffalo Local Office 


New York State Employment Service 


ARLY in March 1962, Cecil E. Levy, a veteran, 
was referred to the Veterans Employment Repre- 
sentative in the Buffalo, N.Y., local office for possible 
referral. When the VER learned that he was a handi- 
capped veteran, he was directed to the proper place- 
ment section for interview. 

This interview disclosed that Mr. Levy was 41 years 
of age, married, and had graduated from high school 
at 16 years of age. He had served in the Navy from 
1942 to 1947. After he earned a machinist mate 
rating, he was assigned to ship engineering until 1945. 
The following 2 years he was assigned to the Norfolk 
Base as instructor in machine shop practice and weld- 
ing. His prior occupation as a patternmaker in both 
wood and metal proved of great help in his Navy 
assignments. 

After his discharge in 1947, he obtained employ- 
ment as a flagman with the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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NDER certain circumstances, placement in tem- 

porary employment can mean a great deal more 

to the veteran than the pay and job duration would 

normally indicate. Take the case of the handicapped 
World War I veteran we will call Nelson. 

A glance at the record told the Employment Coun- 
selor that here was a fellow equipped to overcome 
difficulties; therefore, action could start as soon as 
the immediate problem was stated. 

Born before the turn of the century, Nelson had 
never attended school; yet throughout his adult life 
he had done work requiring education to the high 
school level. Inthe Army during World War I, he had 
attained the rank of Sergeant within 2 years. Almost 
two decades of his young manhood had been spent in 
the insurance business where he reached manager 
status. Later on, he passed the Civil Service exami- 
nation for postal clerk and held this position until he 
became eligible for retirement in 1960. 

Then, cancer necessitated the removal of the larynx 
and the long, tricky job of learning to talk by manipu- 
lation of a column of air in the windpipe rather than 
through the larynx! 

When Nelson came into the local office on his 65th 
birthday for his first counseling interview, his speech 
lacked some of the finer modulations, but his words 
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isability 





nal trade as a patternmaker and finding that he was 
still interested in this skilled work, the VER realized, 
of course, that this demand skill was the occupation for 
which the veteran was best suited. The problem was 
to find an understanding employer who would be 
willing to make use of this skill that had not been put 
to use for more than 20 years. 

On March 8, 1962, a telephone solicitation was 
made to Pratt and Letchworth Company. This firm, 
established in 1848, manufactures stainless steel and 
carbon, low alloy castings, coil springs and forgings, 
primarily for railroad equipment. For many years 
the company has faithfully cooperated with the New 
York State Employment Service and has always been 
willing to employ handicapped persons where suitable 

(Continued on page 30) 
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; Employment Counselor 
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oyment Service 


were well chosen and perfectly clear. His conversa- 
tion denoted alert interest in current affairs, the down- 
to-earth philosophy of the self-made man, and a real- 
istic assessment of his chances in the labor market. 
His problem was to secure employment so that he 
could earn enough Social Security credits to qualify 
for the minimum annuity, which would supplement his 
government pension. 

It took five job development attempts and two re- 
ferrals to given Nelson the necessary boost toward his 
objective. The first attempt resulted in a temporary 
job as a brokerage clerk at the legal minimum wage 
during the busy fall season. Later on, after three 
blanks had been drawn, a fourth attempt at job de- 
velopment yielded a $40 per week general office clerk 
job during the Christmas rush. (Nelson is a self- 
taught typist.) This brought him within 2 weeks of 
his tentative employment goal. 

He came back again in the new year for another 
try and renewed his work application. This was a 
lean period, but, after more than a week, Nelson’s last 
employer recalled him “to help out” for another 2- or 
3-week period. Thus, the local office had been able to 
help this handicapped older worker obtain his ob- 
jective. 
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Henry Van de Berg (center) discusses his new job as medical 
records librarian with VER David Kuter. 


Meat Cutter 
To Medical Records Librarian 


By JAMES D. BAIRD, VER for Wisconsin 
and DAVID M. KUTER, Fond du Lac District Office 


Wisconsin State Employment Service 


AKE a World War II veteran experienced as a 

journeyman meat cutter and add a physical dis- 
ability that prohibited him from continuing in his 
trade. Take the Employment Service counseling pro- 
cedures and add an interested and aggressive Veterans 
Employment Representative who also acts as district 
office Employer Relations Representative. Result: 
the ingredients for a success story about a forced 
change in occupation. 

For 13 years, a World War II Navy veteran, now 
35 years of age, was successfully and happily employed 
as meat department manager and meat cutter at a 
large, independently owned supermarket. A _ heart 
attack forced him to leave work on April 14, 1960, 
and he was hospitalized for 744 weeks. Several times 
he tried his former job but was unable to handle it 
because of his physical condition. He terminated em- 
ployment in his specialized field in September 1960. 

The Fond du Lac County Welfare Department re- 
ferred the veteran to the district office of the Wis- 
consin State Employment Service. When he con- 
tacted the Fond du Lac local employment office on 
October 21, 1960, he was immediately referred to the 
Employment Counselor. Further appraisal of the ap- 
plicant’s work experience indicated the following: 

While employed as a meat cutter, he had been 
responsible for ordering and records, although he had 
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no specific training in these functions. He had been 

a medical corpsman and ward attendant in Navy 
fciataale during World War II and had received 
training as an X-ray technician. 

Immediately after his disability discharge from serv- 
ice in November 1946, because of ulcers, he had at- 
tempted unsuccessfully to get into such work. He was 
enthusiastic in his preference for hospital employment. 

To assist the ES counselor in determining suitable 
action, the veteran was requested to have his physician 
complete the routine physical capacities report, Form 
WSES-571. This completed report indicated that he 
could undertake only moderate physical activity and 
should avoid objectionable working conditions and 
pressures Causing anxiety tension. 

The veteran seemed interested in social service work. 
However, his lack of more than a high school education 
and concern over having to move to another city and 
the low starting wages soon dispelled any thought of 
this type of work. He also showed interest in Fed- 
eral and State civil service jobs where previous food 
handling or hospital experience would be used. 

He was referred to the State Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Division for possible training. 

At a subsequent counseling interview, in which the 
VER participated, the applicant was told about a 
posting-machine clerical opening at St. Agnes Hos- 
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pital, but he decided his typing was not sufficient and 
he did not care for night work. 

Further diligent efforts on the part of the WSES 
staff and the job development efforts of the VER paid 
off. The applicant was again referred to St. Agnes 
Hospital in response to a Medical Rec ords Clerk open- 
ing. The job involved the processing and filing of 
medical records on patients entering and leaving the 
hospital. Other duties involved maintaining an 
accurate record of medical histories borrowed and 
returned, as well as photostating such records. The 
applicant was hired. 

Followup shows that this handicapped veteran is 
well pleased with his position. He has expressed satis- 
faction with the services of the local office in getting 
him properly and permanently placed. After a year’s 
employment, he was promoted to the position of medi- 
cal records librarian. He has also been selected by 
the hospital to attend an intensified institute training 
session for medical records librarians in Chicago, spon- 
sored by the American Hospital Association in con- 
junction with the American Hospital Association of 
Librarians. This training will give him 6 months’ 
credit toward becoming a registered medical records 
librarian. He intends to take the necessary additional 
college courses for this classification. 

Working together, the VER and the counselor were 
able to help a skilled handicapped veteran enter a new 
field of endeavor. 


Reorganization Improves Service 


By JOHN E. BRUNZO 
Metropolitan Area Manager 
Arkansas Employment Security Division 


HERE is a new dream in the Arkansas agency 

today and there are spirit and determination on 

the part of the staff to make it come true. The goal is 

to realize the full potential of the area and its people. 

To accomplish this, it is necessary to analyze the prob- 

lems, plan corrective action, and cooperate in a 
vigorous program of improvement. 

Nowhere is the determination more evident than 
in Little Rock, the capital and largest city. Located 
directly across the Arkansas River is North Little Rock, 
the second largest city. This entire area of approxi- 
mately 250,000 people is served by the Employment 
Security Division through the Little Rock Metropolitan 
Office. Using comparative figures from other offices, 
and with the knowledge that 15 private employment 
agencies were operating in the area, the Arkansas 
Administrator decided early in 1961 that the office was 
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not rendering the service needed and that corrective 
action should be taken. 


Planning a Solution 


Assistance in planning necessary improvements was 
requested from the regional and headquarters staffs. 
Representatives of both visited the office, spent some 
3 weeks investigating conditions and methods, and 
helped in formulating a plan of reorganization which 
was submitted to the State Administrator on April 13, 
1961. The plan was accepted, and John E. Brunzo, a 
field supervisor who had been working for the Arkan- 
sas agency since 1933, was selected to put the reorgani- 
zation into effect. He was to utilize his own experience 
and that of the staff, as well as the new ideas and plans, 
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Self-application is part of the reception process and facilitates the 
flow of both applicants and claimants. 


to increase the quantity and quality of the services 
offered. 

The first step was to control the traffic to assure that 
individuals were handled courteously and with a mini- 
mum of delay. Following suggestions made by a 


representative of the headquarters office, new counter 
type reception and service were adopted for new and 
continued claims and new applications. 


Stabilizing Claims Flow 


To alleviate heavy concentrations of applicants and 
claimants, one of the steps in the reorganization was 
the establishment of a branch office in North Little 
Rock to serve claimants from north of the river. All 
new and continued claims from that area are now 
handled there, but the responsibility for application 
and placement processes for these individuals remains 
with the metropolitan office. 

With the assistance of local office personnel, the 
State staff developed an initial claims form for use 
in temporary mass layoffs. The form can be filled out 
and signed by the claimant at the employer’s place of 
business and mailed to the office. This form did much 
to eliminate extra heavy traffic at certain times. 

With flexible scheduling and the occasional use of 
emergency or temporary personnel, claims are now 
handled promptly, and the regular staff have a rela- 
tively stable flow of work so that they can maintain 
a higher level of quality. 


Casual Labor Office 


During the study preceding the reorganization, it 
became evident that the volume of business in the 
casual and unskilled worker placement field could 
quickly be increased by improved facilities. Accord- 
ingly, it was decided that a branch office in the ware- 
house district of east Little Rock be established to 
offer placement services to warehouses, truckers, con- 
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Applicants for clerical, professional, managerial, and sales posi- 
tions receive a warm reception and appropriate handling of their 
needs. 


tractors, and other users of this type of worker. Farm 
Labor services were also transferred to this location 
because there was ample space for parking and assem- 
bling of workers. 

Letters announcing the establishment of this new 
branch office, its purpose and location, were mailed to 
some 1,800 employers. A continuing series of attrac- 
tive reminders is being mailed on a monthly basis. 
Personal visits were also made to selected employers, 
informing them of the specialized services offered. 

This casual labor office’s monthly placement 
achievement rose from 523 in July of 1961 to such 
levels as 1,748 in October and 1,591 in March 1962. 


Separate Units 


After the foregoing actions were taken, attention 
was directed toward improvement of the placement 
facilities of the main office. By centralizing all un- 
employment insurance activities in a claims division, 
the Employment Service staff was freed from the pres- 
sures of claims-taking and the inroads that the UI 
program can make on placement planning and opera- 
tions through emergency interruptions and heavy 
traffic flow. 

A survey and analysis of the industrial composition 
of the area were made, as well as an inventory of 
occupations on the basis of the industry in which 
each was most frequently found. Skilled, semiskilled, 
sales, service, and even unskilled occupations, for the 
most part classified readily to an industrial pattern. 
Clerical positions, of course, cut across the whole in- 
dustrial complex, while professional and technical oc- 
cupations posed problems of their own. 

It was decided that the Employment Service func- 
tions could best be organized in placement units that, 
for day-to-day operations, would resemble small self- 
contained employment offices, restricted in clientele to 
specified industrial and occupational categories. 

Past placement experience, as well as potential busi- 
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ness based on new hires, was studied; as a result, three 
placement units were established within the office. 

One included all professional, semiprofessional, 
technical, managerial, sales, and clerical classifications 
of jobseekers. This unit was assigned all employer 
accounts in the business and professional services; 
finance, insurance, and real estate; and government 
codes. To these were added wholesale and retail 
trade, with the exception of eating and drinking estab- 
lishments and filling stations. 

A second unit was assigned the bulk of the skilled, 
unskilled, and semiskilled occupations, with em- 
ployer accounts in the construction, manufacturing, 
and transportation industries. 

The third placement unit was given the service 
occupations and employer account responsibility for 
hotels and restaurants, filling stations, repair shops, 
laundries and other personal services, including pri- 
vate households. 

Each of these three units was placed under a unit 
placement supervisor with responsibility for employer 
relations, order-taking applications, and selection and 
referral; in short, for all aspects of the placement 
process covering the employer accounts and active file 
assigned. 

Each unit was staffed with a small group of gen- 
eralized placement interviewers plus adequate typing 
help and clerical assistance for normal operations, in- 
cluding application file maintenance. 

Office-wide screening reception, reporting, and 
housekeeping were centralized and a special facilitat- 
ing-service area was established to include testing, 
counseling, selective placement, industrial services, 
special services to veterans, the handicapped, youths, 
and older workers. 

This type of organization, with placement units 
whose responsibility is clearly defined and flexible in 
operation allows for planning and execution with ap- 
propriate shifts in emphasis as seasonal and economic 
changes take place, is proving itself in Little Rock. 
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Interviewers in the Industrial and Manufac- 
turing Section of the office specialize in han- 
dling this particular type of placement. 


Major efforts in the employer contact program have 
been diverted to those firms which had used the serv- 
ices of the office in the past but had ceased to do so. 

Special promotional letters and mimeographed mes- 
sages are prepared and mailed to an appropriate group 
of employers. At least one such letter is used each 
month. Six of the local radio stations continue to 
work with us, giving 20-second job announcements 
several times a day. Each week the office furnishes the 
radio stations with a new list of such announcements. 
Each Tuesday, we select from two to four outstanding 
applicants for interview on “Can You Use Me?”, a 
regular evening feature of radio station KTHS. Each 
section of the office selects applicants for this program. 


Cancellations Reduced 


A study of the canceled order file revealed too many 
job openings still unfilled. Our analysis indicated 
that in a number of cases additional information or 
a better understanding of the peculiar requirements 
of the employers might have helped to prevent these 
cancellations. Instead of a followup by the Industry 
Services Representative after the order was canceled, 
we adopted a policy of having the placement super- 
visors call on the chief of Facilitating Services in regard 
to any opening which they were unable to fill within 
a 72-hour period, or any other opening that the section 
was finding difficult to fill. The chief of Facilitating 
Services determines whether an immediate visit or call 
is necessary and, if so, assigns this task to one of the 
Industry Services Representatives. We find that this 
has been most helpful in reducing cancellations, im- 
proving quality of orders, and, above all, giving us an 
opportunity to write master orders on recurring open- 
ings. During the first 60 days of this plan of operation, 
our cancellation rate was reduced 50 percent and it 
is still decreasing. An extra dividend of this policy has 
been a steady increase in the volume of orders from 
firms which received the improved service. 
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The expanded Counseling Section plays an 
important role in making high-quality place- 
ments and has done much to further em- 
ployer acceptance of ESD services through its 
scientific selection of applicants for referral. 


Expanded Special Services 


Closer cooperation with veterans’ organizations was 
established by personal contact with all veterans offi- 
cials in the area. Special mailings of résumés of 
selected available veterans’ qualifications and work 
experience to employers in the metropolitan area 
brought greater cooperation from employers. New 
information sheets were drawn up by the local Vet- 
erans Employment Representative for distribution to 
incoming veterans. Weekly conferences were held 
with placement supervisors and the local office man- 
ager, with special emphasis being placed on: (1) in- 
suring effective employment counseling to veterans, 
(2) promoting job opportunities for veterans, and (3) 
providing job information for veterans. 

In 1961, the youth placement program was accel- 
erated and the Little Rock Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce agreed to sponsor it. Plans are being made to 
improve the quantity, quality, and type of youth 
placements in 1962 through an extensive publicity 
campaign via newspaper, radio, television, direct mail, 
and other media. This campaign will be implemented 
by visits to employers by both the Jaycees and agency 
personnel. A goal has been set for 1,000 job openings 
for youth before school is out, and 2,000 such place- 
ments between May 1 and September 1. In addition, 
there are plans for closer cooperation with schools and 
other agencies to improve the job readiness of youth 
entering the labor market. 

Our files revealed a number of individuals in the 
40-plus group who were either re-entering the labor 
market or having difficulty in being accepted by the 
employers in the area. It is evident that many of these, 
with some refresher training, would be fully capable 
of taking up some of the slack in our increasing short- 
ages of certain skills. Since the State Business and 
Professional Women’s Club had previously sponsored 
a program recommended by the local office for training 
older workers, we solicited its aid in continuing work 
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on this program in an effort to reach more employers 
who might be interested in hiring older persons. With 
the cooperation of the club and that of the State De- 
partment of Education, arrangements were made for 
refresher training classes in certain occupations. Ap- 
plicants are selected from our files and are referred for 
training. Some of the occupations for which training 
has been established are: Floral designer, sales person, 
home attendant, and waitress. Upon completion of 
training, they are referred to a selected group of em- 
ployers who have agreed to use the older workers. One 
of our civic clubs is expected to lend money from its 
revolving fund for a type of clerical worker training 
which is not available through the public educational 
program at this time. 

Early in the spring, there was an acute shortage of 
some types of blue-collar workers. This situation 
was discussed with representatives of the Department 
of Education, the Chamber of Commerce, and indus- 
try leaders in the area, and an Area Committee on 
Apprenticeship and Training was formed. At the 
monthly meetings held in the local office, training 
needs and suggestions are discussed. With the start of 
the September school term, classes in metal trades 
were begun under a curriculum which was accepted 
by industry in the area. This program has been slow 
in getting underway, but action is now being taken 
to obtain wide employer cooperation through the 
Chamber of Commerce, schools, and industry. 


Personnel Cooperation 


Enthusiasm and teamwork on the part of agency 
personnel have been key factors in the phenomenal 


success of the new program. Each employee is ac- 
quainted with the overall operation, plans, and goals, 
and with his particular place in the organization. 
Specialized training in agency methods and the use 
of available materials and aids are given to old, as 
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well as new, employees. Additional information and 
training increase the efficiency of the entire operation 
by permitting more flexibility in the assignment of 
personnel to handle peak loads in various sections and 
activities. 


A Good Start 


At the time of the reorganization and during the 
8-month period from May through December 1961, 
unemployment was high in the Little Rock area. 
Initial claims rose 16 percent and continued claims 
24 percent over the same period of 1960. Neverthe- 
less, placements for this period totaled 20,683, a gain 
of 55 percent compared with the 1960 corresponding 
period. 

This increase in effective service is further demon- 
strated by the following table. 


Little Rock Metropolitan Area 
Nonagricultural Placements—Excluding Short-Term 
Percent 
1961 1962 increase 
January 706 1, 443 104 


February 746 1, 851 148 
March 910 2, 101 131 


Results indicate a bright future for the Employment 
Security Division in Little Rock. With experienced 


and willing staff, encouragement and assistance from 
the central office, and the able leadership of the Admin- 
istrator, the agency will surely move ahead in service 
to the area and will take its proper place of leadership 


in the expanded community of tomorrow. 


REEMPLOYMENT RiGHuts—A Procress REPORT 


Continued from pag 11 


The 4-year service limitation for reemployment pur- 
poses (1) applies only to service performed after the 
employee has left the employment to which he claims 
restoration, (2) permits a total of 4 years of service 
between June 24, 1948 and August 1, 1961, plus 
additional service involuntarily performed, and (3 
permits a total of 4 years’ service after August 1, 1961, 
plus additional service involuntarily performed. The 
amendments, however, retained the 4-year limitation 
for persons who had already forfeited their reemploy- 
ment rights on August 1, 1961, because of service 
longer than 4 years before that date. 

The following persons serving in the Armed Forces 
after August 1, 1961, will have reemployment rights 
protection: 

1. A person who entered the service after August 
1, 1961, is limited to 4 years for reemployment rights 
purposes. He gains nothing from the 1961 amend- 
ments. 

2. A person who was in the Armed Forces and was 
released prior to August 1, 1961, and again leaves 
his position to reenter the Armed Forces by recall or 
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reenlistment after August 1, 1961, has reemployment 
protection for an additional 4-year period, irrespective 
of the number of years he may have served prior to 
August 1, 1961. 

3. A person who was in the service on August 1, 
1961, and who had not already forfeited his reem- 
ployment rights by remaining in the service for more 
than 4 years prior to that date, may continue on active 
duty for a period up to 4 additional years without 
losing his reemployment rights. 

4. A person who performs 3 to 6 months’ initial 
active duty for training after August 1, 1961, and 
who transfers to active duty in the Armed Forces upon 
completion of his training, will have protection for an 
additional 4-year period. His 6 months’ absence on 
training duty is protected under a separate section of 
the Act and is not to be counted in the 4-year absence 
permitted under the amendments. 

The only persons serving in the Armed Forces after 
August 1, 1961, who will not have reemployment rights 
are those who were in the service on August 1, 1961, 
and who had already forfeited their reemployment 
rights by remaining in service voluntarily for more 
than 4 years. 

In addition, the 1961 amendments (a) removed the 
requirements that rejectees must request a leave of 
absence from their employer for the purpose of deter- 
mining their physical fitness to enter the Armed Forces; 
(b) assured that persons who are called for preinduc- 
tion examinations and who are subsequently accepted 
or rejected are entitled to remain in their employment 
pending their induction or rejection, provided they 
report back to work at their next regularly scheduled 
work period after expiration of the time necessary to 
travel from their place of examination, or within a 
reasonable time thereafter if delayed return is due 
to factors beyond their control; and (c) made it clear 
that the 4-year service limitation does not begin until 
an employee leaves a position with an employer: he 
is permitted an absence of 4 years from each employer 
for whom he works. 


Cooperation of Local Offices Needed 


The Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights has 
disseminated detailed information on the new amend- 
ments in order that servicemen, employers, and State 
and Federal agencies interested in the reemployment 
of servicemen might be kept abreast of changes in the 
rights and obligations under the law. 

The Bureau expects a sharp increase of more than 
50 percent in its workload of problems and cases 
during the 6-month period beginning August 1962. 
This will result from the release of some 150,000 re- 
servists and guardsmen during this period in addition 
to the normal release of some 50,000 servicemen a 
month. (Section 3243, part II of the EMPpLoyMENT 
Security Manuat describes assistance which State 
employment security agencies should provide to the 
Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights and its 
field representatives. ) 
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The new Packet Building in Providence houses the 
Manufacturing and Construction Industries office, the 
Hotel, Hospital, Household, and Restaurant office, 
and the Job Guidance unif. 


Improvement Through Reorganization 


By ALICE K. WALSH 
Director, Placement Division 
Rhode Island Department of Employment Security 


REORGANIZATION of the local placement 
offices of the Providence, R.I., metropolitan area, 


begun in January 1961, is making a significant con- 
tribution toward an improved Employment Service. 
The decision to reorganize the Providence metro- 
politan area was influenced by management surveys 
made by Bureau of Employment Security technicians 
and the State office staff. ‘Two of the surveys, “Place 


of Work—Place of Residence Study,” and “An Admin- 
istrative Review of Employment Service Operations,” 
showed that at least 49 percent of the workers residing 
in the three Rhode Island communities—North Provi- 
dence, East Providence, and Warwick—were employed 
in the Providence metropolitan area. Most applicants 
who were registered for professional or clerical posi- 
tions in these offices had prior employment in the 
Providence area. The Providence placement offices 
made 48 percent of the State’s total placements during 
calendar year 1959, while the North Providence, East 
Providence, and Warwick offices recorded less than 
8 percent of the State’s total. 

Records for 1959 showed that nearly 90 percent of 
all professional placements reported statewide were 
made by the Providence Professional office. Appli- 
cants for professional positions, regardless of residence, 
sought employment through the Providence office. 

All these factors led to the following reorganization 
actions: 

1. Centralization of statewide professional place- 
ment activities in the Providence office. 

2. Transfer to the Providence office of all place- 
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ment functions from the North Providence and East 
Providence offices and of two geographical areas served 
by the Warwick office. Placement staff of North 
Providence and East Providence offices were reas- 
signed to the Providence office. 

3. Reorganization of the Providence Professional, 
Clerical, and Sales office into two offices: a Professional 
and Sales office and a Clerical office. 

4. Appointment of two senior employment man- 
agers to direct operations of the Professional and 
Sales office and of the Clerical office, with the span 
of control not to exceed a staff of seven employees. 

5. Appointment of a principal employment man- 
ager responsible for all placement offices in Provi- 
dence except the Professional, Clerical, Sales, and Job 
Guidance offices. 

6. Appointment of an area manager in charge of 
the entire Providence metropolitan area and directly 
responsible to the State Director of Placement. 

7. Relocation of placement offices for manufactur- 
ing, construction, hotel, hospital, household, and res- 
taurant workers in a new building separate from UI 
activities, close to the business center of the city; the 
Professional, Clerical, and Sales offices to be relocated 
as soon as suitable quarters can be found in a desirable 
building. 

8. Creation of a new position, Chief of Technical 
Services, in the Administrative office. Duties include 
responsibility for special Employment Service; i.e., 
Industry Services and Testing, Counseling, Selective 
Placement of Handicapped, Youth Program, Labor 
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Clearance, and Farm Placement. This position also 
carries responsibility for the Community Employment 
Program, including occupational training and retrain- 
ing programs under the Area Redevelopment Act. 
The number of unit supervisors for these programs 
has been doubled. 

9. Recruitment and training of new employees to 
handle the additional workload resulting from in- 
creased placement activity. 

Applicants and employers quickly approved of the 
reorganization. The Professional office, strengthened 
by the transfer of placement personnel from other 
local offices, showed a 62 percent increase in place- 
ments in 1961 over the previous year. The trend is 
continuing upward. At the start of the reorganiza- 
tion, one full-time interviewer was assigned to pro- 
fessional placements. At present, four full-time in- 
terviewers are engaged in professional placements, 
and it appears likely that more staff will be needed. 

An improvement has been noted also in the caliber 
of professional job openings. Since the reorganization, 
more than 300 professional applicants have been 
placed in positions with salary ranges from $4,200 to 
$15,000 annually. Job titles include chemist, account- 
ant, engineer, personnel manager, statistician, purchas- 
ing agent, junior executive, teacher, metallurgist, and 
sales manager. Incidentally, a former assistant man- 
ager of a professional office of another State Employ- 
ment Service who had moved to Rhode Island was 
placed as personnel manager in private industry. 

Reports from the Providence offices that handle 
occupations other than professional, clerical, and sales 
are equally encouraging. During 1960, these offices 
showed a combined total of 10,447 placements. In 
1961 this was increased to 13,046. The Service Office, 
which includes hotel, household, hospital, and restau- 
rant placement activities, raised its placement figure 
from 4,161 in 1960 to 5,272 in 1961. Many of the 
larger restaurants and hotels, including a multiunit 
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A section of the Manufacturing and Construction 
Industries office, which is housed in the new Packet 
Building in Previdence. 


motel, are so favorably impressed with the handling 
of job orders, that they place all their requests for 
workers with the Employment Service. 

Careful selection of personnel added to the place- 
ment staff has contributed to the success of the pro- 
gram. New employees include the former personnel 
director of one of Rhode Island’s largest manufactur- 
ing companies, two department store personnel offi- 
cers, a retired Army colonel with personnel and ad- 
ministrative experience, and the former placement 
officer of a private employment agency. 


Promotion Still Goes On 


None of the placement offices is resting on its laurels. 
A Teacher Placement Program is planned for 1962. 
A drive for part-time, temporary clerical jobs will be 
undertaken this year. The Sales Office is about to 
start an all-out promotional program for outside sales 
jobs. The interest of employers is attracted through 
speaking engagements of agency personnel before pro- 
fessional, managerial, civic, and industrial groups. 

To inform job applicants of employment oppor- 
tunities, local offices broadcast hard-to-fill job open- 
ings over radio stations. As an added convenience 
to workers, the Providence placement offices stay open 
until 8 p.m. on Thursday evenings. 

A particularly effective program is a weekly tele- 
cast entitled, “Hire Now.” The program was begun 
in July 1961, and features résumés of three outstand- 
ing job applicants. Three Employment Service spe- 
cialists discuss the applicants with a station person- 
ality. Visual aids highlight qualifications of the ap- 
plicants. 

These are some of the steps that have been taken 
to improve services to both workers and employers. 
The task is a continuing one. Success will be achieved 
only through the combined efforts of the staff and 
cooperation and acceptance by the community. 
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At the kick-off meeting of the Louisville re- 
organization were, from left, Paul Motz, Em- 
ployment Service Representative, Cleveland 
Regional Office; Henry H. Mayse, Chief of 
Field Operations for Kentucky; Truman Carter, 
Employment Service Advisor, BES; O. L 
Burkeen, manager, Louisville local office; and 
Joseph Nault and John McKinnon, Cleveland 
office. 


Reorganization and Expansion ... 


Louisville's New Employment Service 


By O. L. BURKEEN 
Louisville Area Manager 
Kentucky Department of Economic Security 


“FTX EAMWORK” tells the story of the Louisville 

office reorganization and expansion program. 
Team members from all administrative levels 
national, regional, State, and local offices—pulled to- 
gether in devising and executing a Plan of Action for 
the improvement and expansion of all Employment 
Service operations. 

It all started on July 17, 1961, with a meeting of 
Bureau, State, and local office officials in our State Di- 
rector’s office. The Bureau proposed that the Louis- 
ville office be reorganized according to basic principles 
best adapted to the needs of the Employment Service 
in metropolitan areas. The proposals included in- 
creases in staff resources, as justified by the potential 
for placements and related services, and technical 
assistance with any problems that might delay the 
earliest possible maximum improvement, as well as 
additional funds for necessary quarters, equipment, 
and supplies. 

A brief summary of the situation faced in the Louis- 
ville area (population—725,139) in July 1961, and 
problems encountered follows: 

1. Nonagricultural wage and salary employment 
totaled 215,100, with an unemployment rate of 7.7 
percent. 

2. The 8,949 nonagricultural placements made 
during fiscal year 1961 were less than half the estimated 
potential for the area. 
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3. The ES staff totaled 61 employees, almost one- 
third of whom were partially trained workers hired 
during the preceding 6 months. The staff was 14 
under the number required. 

4. A functional type of organizational structure was 
in effect, with centralized application files, order files, 
employer records, and geographical assignment of 
employer accounts. 

5. Joint tenancy of ES and UI on the main floor 
of the State Office Building created unwieldy traffic 
and operating and management problems. 

6. Staff was shifted between ES and UI as work- 
loads fluctuated. 

7. Out-dated furniture, of many types and colors, 
accumulated over the years, was badly in need of 
replacement. 

On September 1, 1961, a reorganization plan for 
the Louisville office was submitted to the Bureau of 
Employment Security. This plan was designed to 
accomplish the objectives outlined in the “Guide to 
Fiscal year 1962 Changes in Metropolitan Organiza- 
tion.” The plan included proposals to: 

1. Eliminate the “unemployment office” public 
image of Employment Service offices by a complete 
physical separation of Employment Service and Un- 
employment Insurance operations. This was to be 
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achieved through building alterations and additional 
entrances. 

2. Establish two major specialized industrial-occu- 
pational offices, each serving all of the area’s em- 
ployers and workers in the related industries and 
occupations assigned to the office. 

3. Establish full-time management for Employment 
Service operations at both local and area levels. 

4. Provide additional staff to achieve workload fore- 
casts for fiscal year 1962. 


Review of Management and Operations 


During the period August 14-25, 1961, technical 
assistance was provided by representatives of the Bu- 
reau’s national and regional offices and by the State 
office to develop recommendations for reorganizing 
the Employment Service and for improving and ex- 
panding placement service. Group training was given 
to all local office supervisors, employer relations staff, 
and placement interviewers on the following subjects: 
(1) principles, goals, and factors governing the organi- 
zation of ES activities; (2) methods of planning and 
conducting employer relations activities; and (3) 
guides for developing “tailormade” local office Plans 
of Action. 

Evaluation analyses were made by staff of the State 
office and of the Bureau’s regional and national offices 
with the voluntary participation of local office staff. 
Each ES staff member prepared worksheets on major 
activities, listing problems, causes, and possible cures. 
The working papers resulting from the evaluation 
were used in making decisions on organization, meth- 
ods, procedures, and operations. 

A report summarizing the recommendations of the 
State and Bureau analysts was received on September 
21, 1961. It included recommendations as to changes 
in policies, systems, methods, and procedures, and in 
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The Industrial-Service Office is completely en- 
closed by partitions and has its own entrance to 
the building. This is the manufacturing unit. 


kinds of staff training needed for management and 
operation. 


Organization 


Basic data needed for planning an industrial-occu- 
pational type of organization were collected and com- 
piled. Included were: 

1. Openings and placements on closed orders, 
grouped by occupation and industry, covering calen- 
dar year 1960. 

2. Employment, new hires, and number of firms in 
total and major market, by industry group. 

3. Strengths and weaknesses of the area’s major 
hiring channels, including the Employment Service. 

4. Application, counseling, testing, and placement 
workloads and forecasts of placements by occupational 
group. 

A proposed organization chart was prepared, using 
the industrial-occupational plan. The chart was 
presented and explained to all ES personnel for their 
suggestions and comments. After necessary changes 
were made, the chart was unanimously approved. 

The industrial-occupation organization is an 
arrangements of personnel into units each of which has 
responsibility for providing placement service for desig- 
nated broadly related occupations, and for serving the 
industries that are the predominant users of labor in 
these occupations. All of the of the direct functions 
involved in placement service are performed in the 
unit. Each unit, except for such special services as 
counseling, testing, and OA-IS, becomes in effect a 
little office with both the responsibility for serving a 
specific industrial-occupational segment of the entire 
labor market and the resources to carry it out. 

A staffing table was developed showing the num- 
ber of positions, by class and grade, in each unit and 
level of supervision. A functional organization chart 
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was prepared, describing activities performed by each 
unit. Functional statements were prepared of each 
employee’s responsibilities, authority, and work direc- 
tion. Operating systems, methods, and procedures 
were developed through a series of staff meetings. 
Coordinating procedures between ES and UI offices, 
and among ES offices and units within ES offices, were 
formulated. 
Personnel 


The toughest problem encountered in the Louisville 
reorganization was the selection and assignment of 
staff to fit the supervisory and operating positions in 
the new organizational structure. Each employee was 
asked to complete a personnel questionnaire inventory 
of industrial, occupational, and functional work ex- 
perience, as well as training and assignment 
preferences. 

Personnel records, known performance, and em- 
ployee questionnaires were used to appraise capabili- 
ties and preferences of staff for assignment to positions 
in the new organization. Decisions on appointments 
were discussed with, and approved by, each super- 
visory level from Kentucky’s State Director through 
the Unit Supervisor. Each employee was interviewed, 
and acceptance of the assignment was received. 

After the assignment of all employed personnel, 14 
vacancies were left on the organization chart. Steps 


were taken to establish the new positions with the State 
Merit System and to recruit qualified applicants. 


Training 


Our Plan of Action called for the completion of 
all training by January 1, 1962. Approval was ob- 
tained from the Central Office on the assignment of 
the training officer and other technical specialists to the 


Looking past the Employment Service section of the Louisville office, lines of UI claimants can be seen. 


Louisville office, as needed to meet our training re- 
quirements during the 3-month period October— 
December. The following training schedule was 
executed : 

1. Industrial Service Training for nine employees: 
October 2-6. 

2. Induction Training for 12 new employees: Octo- 
ber 17-20 and November 2-3. 

3. Refresher Training for all ES employees in three 
groups: October 24-26, November 7~9, and Novem- 
ber 14-17. 

4. Counseling Training for five counselors: October 
23-27. 

5. Occupational Analysis Training for analyst: No- 
vember 13-16. 

6. Induction Training for 12 new employees: 
December 19-22 and December 28-29. 

7. In December all supervisors received formal and 
on-the-job training on how to: 

(a) Develop labor market forecasts for a 6-month 
planning period. 

(b) Assess service needs, as indicated in labor mar- 
ket forecasts, and determine needs which could be 
met with available resources during the planning 
period. 

(c) Establish quantitative and qualitative program 
goals for each activity in the Plan of Action. 

(d) Develop administrative plans for achievement 
of planned program goals. 

(e) Assign, instruct, and motivate staff to achieve 
planned goals. 

(f) Appraise effectiveness of management and op- 
eration in carrying out the Plan of Action. 

(g) Maintain and use reports and controls to 
facilitate direction of staff effort to accomplish planned 
goals. 


When the partitioning is 


completed, the two offices will be completely separated. 
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(h) Interpret and properly apply objectives, poli- 
cies, and standards. 

(1) Apply effective techniques of supervision. 

(7) Assure valid reporting of workload activities. 

(k) Publicize and secure community acceptance of 
the reorganized and expanded Employment Service. 


Premises, Layout, and Equipment 


In order to accomplish the physical separation of ES 
and UI activities, a new office layout was required. 
The State Director appointed a committee composed 
of Central Office and local office personnel to appraise 
the amount and suitability of office space needed for 
both UI and ES activities. The committee was also 
charged with responsibility for preparing a layout 
that would most effectively carry out the new ES 
organization and provide for new staff and equipment. 

The plan called for moving all UI operations to one 
side of the building and all ES operations to the other 
side, with a partition between the two. The ES op- 
eration was divided by partition into an Industrial- 
Service Office and a Commercial-Professional Office, 
with separate entrances. The Farm and Casual Labor 
Office, which is a unit of the Industrial-Service Office, 
was moved to a new location about 2 blocks away. 
All three Employment Service offices were identified 
with appropriate outside signs. 

On November 22, 1961, we moved in accordance 
with the new layout plan. In December, bids for in- 
stallation of partitions were received and purchase 
orders on all new furniture and equipment were re- 
leased. As of April 1, 1962, all new equipment and 


furniture were received and much of the partition 
work was completed. 


Six-Month Plan of Action Developed 


During the first 2 weeks in January, each unit super- 
visor was given the responsibility for developing a 
“tailormade” Plan of Action for the first 6 months of 
1962. The Unit Supervisors, in consultation with 
subordinates, developed worksheets showing what was 
to be done, how, when, and by whom. 


The Section Supervisor used the Unit Plans to 
develop a plan for the section, and the ES Manager 
used the Section Plans to develop an overall plan. 
We found this pyramid approach was most effective 
in setting realistic program goals, both quantitative 
and qualitative, and also served as a tremendous mo- 
tivating force for all personnel. 


Securing Public Acceptance 


Specific steps have been taken to obtain public ac- 
ceptance and understanding of the Louisville expan- 
sion and improvement program. In developing the 
6-month Plan of Action, each unit included definite 
plans for a realistic public relations program. The 
media used to reach the various “publics” are as 
follows: 

1. General Public—-Appropriate news releases were 
made as phases of the reorganization were completed. 
Coverage was received via newspaper, radio, and TV. 
Bus cards are used on all city buses. 

2. Employers—The “group approach” is used as 
much as possible. We have participated in several 
institutes and workshops sponsored by employer 
groups. Our Plan of Action includes a series of in- 
stitutes on an industrial basis, planned and conducted 
by our unit supervisors. We have also prepared a 
20-page brochure geared to “employer services,” which 
takes an employer on a “pictorial visit” of the offices 
with an explanation of services available. These 
brochures were distributed to both major and minor 
market employers by personal visit and by mail. 

3. Applicants—Special efforts were made by our 
receptionists, interviewers, and telephone operators to 
explain the new system to applicants. Directional 
signs were installed within the building, and appro- 
priate outside signs identify the three offices. 

4. Student Groups—Our counselors explained the 
expansion and improvement program during their 
scheduled visits to the schools. Speeches were made 
before teacher and student groups at every oppor- 
tunity 


5. Government Agencies—Administrative officials 


The Commercial-Professional Office is com- 
pletely separated by floor-to-ceiling parti- 
tions and has its own entrance to the build- 
ing. The clerical unit is shown here. 
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Training programs for all employees—old and new—were sef up for the last 3 months of 1961. 


Here, C. G. Renfro, Employment 


Service Manager at Louisville, conducts a training session in the conference room of the office building. 


of related government agencies were visited to explain 
the program. 

6. Employer and Labor Organizations—These 
groups were reached by personal visit and through 
use of the brochure. 

7. Civic and Community Organizations—Many of 
these were reached through established advisory com- 
mittees composed of representatives of the various 
organizations. 

Another technique used was providing opportunity 
for organization representatives to visit the office. For 
example, a recent conference was arranged in the 
ES office for representatives of all veterans’ organiza- 
tions in Kentucky. After a 2-hour explanation, the 
group was taken on a tour of the office. 


Achievements Under New Plan 


Quantitative achievement during the first 3 months 
of 1962, compared with the same period in 1961, is 
shown in the box in the next column. 

The sharp increase in counseling interviews and 
GATB’s was due to broader coverage of schools, as 
well as schedule changes. Increased counseling staff 
also made possible more service to local office traffic. 

Our experience during the first 3 months far ex- 
ceeded the quantitative goals set and proved beyond 
a doubt that we were on the right track. Even more 
significant was the progress made in reaching our 
qualitative goals. These improvements are attributed 
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Jan. Jan. 1962 
Function Mar. Mar. | percent 
1961 1962 | increase 
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Specific aptitude tests 2 963 
Proficiency tests 1, 321 
Placements—Total Baten 2, 542 
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primarily to the built-in provisions of the Unit System 
to fix clearly the responsibility, authority, and account- 
ability for all functions down the line from the ES 
manager through the interviewer. 

A summary of the major qualitative achievements 
follows: 

1. The cancellation rate of openings was reduced 
from approximately 37 percent to 20 percent. 

2. Openings received were expanded to include all 
industrial groups. 

3. The occupational distribution of placements in 
categories other than service and casual labor was 
improved; only 22.7 percent were short-time place- 
ments. 
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4. Major market placements were increased to 41.3 
percent of the total. 

5. The previously low percentage of the monthly ac- 
tive file actually placed was raised by eliminating un- 
necessary application taking and increasing the volume 
of openings received and filled. 

6. The quality of application taking was sub- 
stantially improved. 

7. The quality of employer orders was improved 
and the number of master orders or job specifications 
prepared was increased. 

8. More prompt and appropriate action on em- 
ployers’ orders was achieved and the referral-to-place- 
ment ratio was reduced through better matching of 
orders with applications. 

9. Much better use was made of application files 
in filling orders. 

10. Employer relations activities were redirected 
toward the identification of employer needs and prob- 
lems and toward selling employers on the advantages 
of using the ES in meeting labor needs. The function 
of collecting employment statistics was turned over 
to the Labor Market Information Section, as agree- 
ments were obtained from employers to provide the 
information by mail. 

11. Application cross-index file was eliminated. 

12. Clerical staff was assigned to placement units to 
relieve interviewers of clerical work. 

13. All application, employer record, and order files 
were decentralized to the operating units to facilitate 
use of the records. 

14. Valid demand lists are used at each reception 
point and only the following applicants are referred to 
the interviewers: (a) classifications listed on demand 


list; (b) those called in from files; and (c) those who 
want to file or renew application. 

15. Interviewers are doing a much better job of 
recognizing genuine needs for counseling or testing. 

While not all phases of the Louisville Plan of Action 
have as yet been completed, we feel that the founda- 
tion has been laid. Our plans are developing, and we 
have every reason to believe that our hopes and dreams 
will come true. 

Concrete evidence of the value of the Unit System, 
with adequate training and supervision during our 
first 3 months of operation, was the 39.3 percent in- 
crease in placements, together with the 17 percent de- 
crease in canceled openings. We feel confident that 
as our employer relations program develops and our 
service improves during the next year, Louisville’s 
placements will double. 


PuTTING EXPERIENCE TO WorK 


(Continued from page 17) 


positions could be found. The veteran’s qualifications 
were fully explained and found acceptable. The com- 
pany was unsure whether his handicap would permit 
full performance, but because applicants with this 
skill were scarce, the personnel director agreed to an 
interview. As a result, the veteran was hired as a 
“C” Metal Patternmaker with a starting salary of 
$2.67 per hour. 

In a placement followup with the employer, this 
veteran was reported to be doing a very satisfactory 
job with opportunity for advancement and increased 
salary. 


Introduction of Manpower 
Development and Training Program 


TRAINING meetings to acquaint regional and 
State staffs with specific instructions and guidelines 
for getting the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Program underway were held during May. The 
schedule of meetings was: 


Dates 
May 8 and 9 
May 14 and 15.... 
May 17 and 18.... 
May 21 and 22.... 
May 28 and 29.... 
May 31 and June 1. 


City 
Baltimore 


Regions 


Kansas City 

IV and VIII. 
X and XI, 

I and II. 


San Francisco 
Boston 


Each conference followed a generally similar pat- 
tern: The first morning was devoted to general state- 
ments of policy and procedure by representatives of 
the national office. Then the meeting broke up into 
four workshops, covering the following general 
areas: 

1. Labor Market and Reporting 
Skill surveys 


Identification of training needs 
Statistical and narrative reporting 
. Employment Service Functions 
Submittal of training proposals 
Selection and referral policies 
Placement and followup 
Training standards and policies 
3. Benefit Payment Functions 
Secretary’s Regulations 
Training allowance payment procedures 
Subsistence and travel allowances 
4. Fiscal and Administrative 
Budget and fiscal instructions 
Staffing standards 
Fund accounting 
Administrative controls 
The final session provided opportunity for general 
discussion, the raising of new questions, and the 
clarification of policies and instructions. 
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Nome New Answers to Old Problems 


By L. F. SHEBEL 
Manager, Tampa Local Office 
Florida Industrial Commission 


APIDLY changing times bring equally rapid de- 

mands for changing methods of operation to keep 
step with progress. Often these changes are simple 
and can be absorbed into a system with comparative 
ease. But what of those changes which may require 
a major overhaul? How far can one go—and how 
fast—in successfully installing concepts and operating 
procedures that depart substantially from accustomed 
routine? 

With the encouragement of the Regional Office, 
the Florida Agency agreed to experiment with some 
of the problems that might be encountered in a pro- 
gram of concentrating resources to achieve the greatest 
return for efforts expended. 

The Tampa local office was selected for this experi- 
ment for two main reasons. First, this office is in a 
large metropolitan area, with stable year-round em- 
ployment and a diversified occupational structure. 
Second, most of the employees in the office had years 
of experience in the Employment Service and firmly 
entrenched ideas of operation. Discussions were held 
to define the purposes and explain the reason for the 
experiment to local office employees. From the begin- 
ning, these employees were encouraged to offer their 
comments and to make suggestions. 

In developing an effective organizational structure 
for this experiment, it was agreed that personnel must 
be assigned where they would contribute most, regard- 
less of previous assignments. 

During calendar year 1959, several of the local 
offices had far greater diversity of applicant classifica- 
tions than of order classifications. The question arose 
as to whether many of these applicants were being so 
finely classified that they were being coded out of the 
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labor market and thus were being denied adequate 
referral service. This led to an internal operating 


problem of just how much of the interviewer’s time 
should be spent with applicants for whom little or 
no placement potential existed. 


Finding a solution 
to this problem became the primary objective. 

First came the development of a two-step appli- 
cant intake process. A system was devised which 
established a position of “router” with responsibility 
for quick screening of applicants for whom there was 
obviously no placement potential. All other appli- 
cants were directed to a “control interviewer” for 
additional screening in accordance with local office 
plans and daily demands, and for routing to appro- 
priate placements units. 

A third position, “order clerk,” was established to 
minimize the telephone interruptions to placement 
interviewers. This clerk was responsible for taking 
as many orders as possible with a minimum of infor- 
mation. A streamlined order form was designed for 
this purpose. In many instances, this “minimum 
standard” order was to prove adequate for referral 
purposes. For those orders which required additional 
information from the employer, this system allowed 
the placement interviewers to schedule a substantial 
portion of their telephone calls and at the same time 
discuss currently available applicants with the em- 
ployers. 

The next step was to merge the application taking 
and the referral processes. 

To solve the problem of excessively refined classifi- 
cation and to expose more applicants to more jobs, 
a new occupational coding system was developed. 
Basically, this system was a refinement of Part IV 
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of the Dictionary oF OccuPATIONAL TITLEs and was 
used for both orders and applicants. Instead of three 
or four hundred order classifications and a thousand 
or more applicant classifications, 78 broad bands of 
occupation were established. Each band was further 
refined into three qualification levels—entry level, par- 
tially qualified, and fully qualified. 

Putting this broad-band coding to work, particularly 
when applied to a limited order form, required all of 
the skill of a professional interviewer. It was his 
responsibility to appraise the applicant and the job 
not only on the basis of experience but also on the 
personal characteristics that would qualify an appli- 
cant for referral. This was essential, as employers 
were requesting both experience and a “type” person. 
In fact, there were many instances where the “type” 
person outweighed the experience required. 


Of Course, There Were Problems 


As with any new system, many problems arose each 
day. For control purposes and to help identify these 
problems, a special route slip was developed which 
accompanied each applicant from the time he entered 
the office to the point of his last contact. Daily an- 
alysis of these route slips helped to develop refine- 
ments in the experiment and to provide for better 
service. 

One of the questions that arose was how to provide 
the most effective counseling service. Would it be 
better for the counselor to spend full time counseling 
applicants without entering directly into the placement 
process, or would it be better for the counselor to follow 
through and assume responsibility for placement? 
Since there were two full-time counselors in the office, 
one was assigned to assume placement responsibility of 
the counselees and the other continued—as in the 
past—to devote full time to counseling. 

These experimental procedures were put into effect 
for a l-year period. Since the experiment as such has 
terminated, several general conclusions can be drawn: 

1. The order clerk could handle approximately 25 
percent of all orders received. This allowed inter- 
viewers more time to work directly with applicants. 
However, there was evidence that employers, condi- 
tioned by years of working directly with one person in 
the local office, felt that they were being “short 
changed.” Some still insisted on talking directly to 
the referral interviewer. 

2. A streamlined order with a minimum of infor- 
mation was adequate for the skilled interviewer, using 
professional interviewing techniques and possessing a 
good knowledge of employees and employer practices, 
to make successful referrals on many managerial, sales, 
service, semiskilled, and unskilled jobs. It did not, 
however, adequately satisfy the demand requirements 
for the clerical and skilled occupations. 

3. The “router” helped alleviate some of the prob- 
lems of interviewing many applicants whose placement 
potential was extremely limited. However, of those 
who were turned away at this point, some felt that they 
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had not really been provided their rightful service. 
It did, however, expedite the identification and referral 
of unemployment insurance claimants for whom no 
other service could be provided. 

4. The “control interviewer,” a key position in the 
experiment, played a major role in the organization. 
On his shoulders lay the responsibility of “controlling” 
the flow of applicants for referral service, so that inter- 
viewers would have sufficient time to work with quali- 
fied applicants. This position has been retained as a 
part of the regular local office operation. 

5. The route slip provided a daily control on what 
kinds of applicants were coming into the office, what 
service was provided, and who were being turned away. 
It furnished “eye opening” information to manage- 
ment which resulted in a shift in application-taking 
policy. However, the route slip proved to be an irritant 
to applicants who felt that it was just another bit of 
red tape. A simplified form of this slip is being con- 
tinued as a part of the regular local office procedure, 
because it keeps management currently informed on 
the available labor supply in terms of both volume and 
occupational composition. 

6. Broad-band coding has some potential, particu- 
larly in a tight or moderate labor market. It exposes 
more applicants to more jobs and provides employers 
with a greater selection. However, during the period 
of the experiment, the labor market grew very loose, 
and this type of coding was too broad, particularly 
for clerical and skilled occupations. It was the general 
conclusion that these occupations would need a sub- 
stantial refinement in coding to be successful in this 
type market. 

7. Interviewers, with a successfully controlled flow 
of applicants, could do a more effective job of referral 
by assuming the major portion of applicant service. 
This included an increase in job development ac- 
tivity. It provided more intimate knowledge of the 
applicant and more effective appraisal in reference to 
the job potential. The elimination of an application 
completion unit, as such, released more personnel to 
work directly in the placement function. 

8. The counseling experiment could not be appraised 
accurately. Too many unidentified factors would need 
to be considered, and these were not developed 
adequately. Results are inconclusive at this time, and 
opinions as to the success of one system over another 
would be pure speculation. 


It Made People Think 


It is the general opinion of the local office that 
perhaps the best indirect effect was that the experiment 
made people think. It was new and different, and 
offered a challenge that was stimulating. While 
change did not necessarily come easily, it was thor- 
oughly demonstrated that employees could learn and 
adopt something radically different, even though their 
pattern of thinking and acting had been conditioned by 
years of experience with the old method. 
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-Youné Engineer Named 


Handicapped American 
of 1961 


OURAGE and the determination to get the job done 

are the qualities which best describe Emik Avakian, a 
38-year-old victim of cerebral palsy, who was awarded the 
President’s Trophy for Handicapped American of 1961 at 
the annual meeting of the President's Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped in Washington on May 10, 
1962. 


Mr. Avakian, who was selected for this honor from among 
38 nominees, was born in Teheran, Iran. Because of a 
nearly complete breakdown of his nerve communication 
system, he is unable to walk and gets around in a wheel- 
chair only by propelling himself slowly backward. His 
arms, hands, and fingers are useless to him. He speaks very 
slowly and with tremendous physical effort. 


The trophy—a silver and mahogany plaque, made each 
year by the Institute for the Crippled and Disabled in New 
York City—goes to the person who, in the past calendar 
year, has surmounted his or her handicap to become a useful 
citizen and who has helped encourage, inspire, or facilitate 
the employment of other handicapped individuals. 


Emik’s parents brought him to this country in 1935 when 
he was 11 years old. He showed ingenuity at an early age, 
for in his first year in elementary school, he fulfilled the 
requirements of the first seven grades and also learned Eng- 
lish. By the time he was 13, he was applying mathematics 
and physics to problems of daily living, using his parents 
and other family members to turn his ideas into reality. 


Although he was graduated from high school with 
honors, he was told it would be too difficult for him to go 
to college. But he was accepted by Eureka College in 
Eureka, Ill., where he received his bachelor’s degree in 1948. 
Then he went on to earn his master’s degree from Columbia 
University in 1952. 


Along the way, this young man who could not use his 
fingers invented a typewriter which is operated by his 
breath, a knee-operated panel to control electrical equip- 
ment, and an arm-operated telephone. 


He has worked for the International Business Machines 
Corp., the American Dictating Machine Corp., and the Tele- 
register Corp. of Stamford, Conn., where, as an engineer, 
he has contributed greatly to the design of automated data 
processing systems, coauthored articles in professional jour- 
nals, and become the coinventor of several Teleregister 
patents. 


One of his successful inventions—done with his own re- 
sources and on his own time—is a random access microfilm 





Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges presents the President's 
Trophy to Emik Avakion as Handicapped American of the Year 


storage system called CRIS (Command Retrieval Informa- 
tion System) which can almost instantly find and display 
on a screen any one of millions of microfilmed pages 


But in this busy life, Mr. Avakian did not forget others 
who are handicapped. He has found time to promote the 
idea in business, in community circles, and among handi- 
capped people themselves that handicapped persons make 
good employees. In order to do this, he had appeared as a 
speaker before local industrial groups and on nationally 
televised programs. He has written articles which appeared 
in medical journals, and is an active member of organiza- 
tions that work for the handicapped. He appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Represent- 
atives to fight for tax abatement for a// the handicapped— 
not just for the blind. 


For the New York State Rehabilitation Hospital at Haver- 
straw, he redesigned an Army switchboard to simulate a 
standard office-type board so that amputees and other dis- 
abled persons could have the training which enables them 
to step into an operator's job without difficulty. 


Mr. Avakian’s latest effort to help the handicapped is 
potentially his greatest by far: Implementing of the idea of 
putting electronic computers to work to repair defective 


human nervous systems. Simply stated, a computer would 
be used to control beams of radiation which would in turn 
perform precise bloodless surgery on the inaccessible af- 
flicted brain areas that cause palsy. If this remarkable idea 
is realized, it is conceivable that other diseases may eventu- 
ally be treated successfully with similar techniques. 
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